Investors, Attention! 


We offer you tracts of 1,000 to 20,000 acres in Arkansas or Louisiana 
which we can NOW sell from $4.00 to $10.00 per acre—every acre 
tillable land. In five years TWICE that figure will not buy it. 


Safe, and Good for 100 Per Cent. 


PORGCOLONIZA TIONG EER EOS iS THESE LANDS ARE UNEX- 
Se lb a 


Do You Want Timber? 


\We have it in tracts of 1,000 to 100,000 acres—good hardwoods and pine. 


PORMEA RGEC Uds AR Shes CAT ONE @ RGN alate een 
MARTIN GAULDIN, President 
Kansas City Southern Land & Immigration Co. 


201=202 Beals Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE 


North American Land and Timber Company 


LIMITED 
OF- LON DO.N;—-ENGLAND 


OFFERS HOMES IN THE SUNNY SOUTH ON EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT 


RICE. STOCK and TRUCK FARMS | 
GOOD PASTURE LANDS 


PRICES $3.00 PER ACRE, UPWARDS 


These lands lie alongside the Southern Pacific and St. Louis, Watkins & Gulf Railroads 
Also lands lying contiguous to the Welsh oil fields 


FOR PRICE VANDA IMS vA PP ven @. 


H. G. CHALKLEY, Manager 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


§ 


cn * Spt clubbing Ofte 


Per Year. 


Offer oo brats 


Per Year. ie 


If yOu ran secure ap new subscribers: to eee EYES at 2c 


| 


_ See advertisement in July Current Events, offering 
fotin Marble City, indian Territory, FREE to the 
ee ‘Person securing the largest number of subscribers. 
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Se ee ee A OSS RAS SRO eee a Ree eae ese a ase ee ease eae ene sawes em enns on choneusuaskubmaneupemekencened as. 


SEND ‘ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO : 


E.N. BROWN, Adv. Agent, 
1417 MAIN STREET, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To the Advertising Patrons of “Current Events.” 


Kansas City, Mo., October 1, 1904. 
Mr. E. N. Brown of Kansas City, Mo., is herewith authorized and empowered 
to make advertising contracts in behalf of “Current Events,” published by the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company, and to make collections of accounts for 


advertisements inserted in said magazine. 


Regarding Advertising 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ADDRESS 


E. N. BROWN, Advertising Agent 
1417 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


S. G. Warner, G. P. & T. A. 


The Opportunity 
NEVER WAS SO GREAT AS NOW TO INVEST IN 


TEXAS. WRITE US. WE CAN MAKE 
YOU MONEY 


The Oswald Realty Co. 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


IMMIGRATION AGENTS K. C. S, RAILWAY 


Jee Ctl bil Ss tAN D1 COL Gag Hs GILBERT 


Land and Immigration Agents 


Members of K. C. S. Land and Immigration Co 


NORTHWEST LOUISIANA 


For bargains in farm, timber and fruit 
lands, address 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


Office, Marshall Street, Opposite Postoffice 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


NORTH LOUISIANA 


abounds in the finest and cheapest 
farm, timber, fruit and mineral lands. 
For information write to 


J. G. PATTY, 
212 Milam St. Shreveport, La. 


SAPERDINE 
byEAL BORER: PREVENTIVE 


Protects apples, peaches, plums, cherries, 
etc. Used once yearly. Protects against 
injury by rabbits. Write for literature 
and prices. Address 


DR. H. 0. BEESON, NOEL, MO. 


Mention this publication. 


THE 
GULF NATIONAL BANK 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


DO YOU WANT 


A small fruit farm, 

A fine truck garden. 

A peach orchard, or 

A home and business in Town? 
If so, write or call on 


J. H. ORR, 


GRANNIS, POLK Co., ARKANSAS 


Office on Cherokee Street, SALLISAW, I. T. 


Are You Thinking of Coming South 


Where you can make several crops a year, escape 
the severe winters, and give your children the 
benefit of free education? If you want a truck 
farm, plantation, or any kind of real estate, write 
S. B. Simon’s Real Estate & Collection Agency 
Simon Building, = Shreveport, La. 
‘THE MAN WHO SELLS THE EARTH.” 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 


DIXON, ILLINOIS. 
} | 
i 


| 
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i! 


i 
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—=S 
The Mower that will kilt all che weeds in your lawns. 
If you keep the weeds cut so they do not go to 
seed, and cut your grass without breaking the 
small feeders of roots, the grass will become 
thick and weeds will disappear. 


The Clipper will do it. 
PRICE LIST. NET, 
No. 1, 12-in. ... 85.00 No. 8, 18-in. $7.00 
Non 2 alban s-- 6.00 No. 4, 2l-in..... 8.00 
SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A TOWN LOT in the residence portion 
of Marble City, Ind. Ter. given absolutely 
free to the person sending us the greatest 
number of subscribers, at 25c per year, to 
CURRENT EVENTS, before Dec. 24, 1905. 
This? “contest 18 open togalls geoampre 
copies of CuRRENT Events will be furnished free to those who wish to 
compete for the prize. CURRENT EVENTS is an industrial and farm 
magazine, published quarterly under the direction of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company. It contains 48 to 60 pages each issue, 
and the subscription price is so low that every one interested in farm and E> 
agriculture should become a subscriber. Each one who enters the contest 
will be notified by letter each week of the standing of the contestants. 
There is no drawing or game of chance in this. It is a plain proposition 
of a town lot transterred by warranty deed, absolutely free of any incum- 
brance and absolutely free of cost, to the person who secures the largest 
number of subscribers for CURRENT EVENTS. Go to work today. Ask your 
friends to subscribe. Canvas your locality. You can get it if you try. 

Marble City, Indian Territory, is located 281 miles south of Kansas 
City on the main line of the Kansas City Southern Railway. It is so named 
because of the wonderful marble deposits lying within one-half mile of the 
center of the city. It is a growing, prosperous and enterprising town, and . 
prospects are that it will make one of the best towns in northern Indian 
Territory. Residence lots are selling from $85.00 to $85.00 each, 
according to location, and business lots bring around $850.00 each. The 
town has several good stores doing a good business. It has a newspaper, 
a bank being organized, a cotton gin, a spoke and handle factory, and the 
marble quarries are being worked by the Southern Marble Company. 
About $25,000.00 worth of machinery has been placed in operation since 
January 1, 1905, at the marble quarries, and this will be one of the greatest 
industries of the South within a few years. Experts say the marble is 
superior to the product from the great marble quarries of Vermont. The 
marble from Marble City took the Gold Medal 
at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. Now is 
your chance to get a lot in this growing city READ THIS! 
absolutely free. 


a 


[From The Marble City Enterprise, 
published July 15, 1905. ] 


Have you seen the Kansas City 

GET SUBSCRIBERS. D0 IT NOW. Sule) Que nas 
and instructive publication to all 

parties interested in this section 


Fill in “the attached blank and }mailgto regen a ae AUS Lect al are 
sans . 5 y aion e line o e 

E. N. Brown, Advertising Agent, 1417 Main Kansas City Southern Railroad, 
. : he subscription price of this 

Street, Kansas City, Mo. _and sample copies publication is. only 25 cents per 
and subscription blanks will be sent you. year and it is worth many times 


that sum. If you do not take it 
you should make arrangements to 
do so at once. Subscriptions will 
be taken at this office or if you 
Serre mene nen en en een nn ne an ee ne en nnn ne ene pret to mines ee address 
mk URRENT EVENTS, Kansas City, 
MR. E. N. BROWN, Advertising Agent, Mo_ The publishers of CURRENT 
KANSAS GITY. MO. EVENTS are making an extra effort 
3 to increase the circulation of the 
magazine this summer, and among 
other things have purchased from 
the Marble City Townsite Com- 
pany lot number eight in block 
eighty-eight, which they ere offer- 
ing as a prize to the person that 
will send in the largest list of sub- 
scribers. The lot is a valuable 
resident lot situated near the 
POStOLMEC Cees ee ee a public park and is well worth $50. 
ari Tere this offer 

and want to take subscribers for ~ 
COUN Ys cocaugee ses ree cee saci ROLE (ceeerah ee eee the publication and compete for 
this va!uable prize address a letter 
This premium is given in addition to all clubbing rates and agent’s to CuRRENT Events for full par- 

special discounts. ticulars. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


I desire to enter for the prize offered above. Please 
send sample copies of CURRENT EVENTS and Subscrip- 
tion Blanks to 


3u3H 440 YVAL 


_ ADVERTISEMENT. ' 


F Marble City, Ind. Ter. 


| A CITY OF WONDERFUL RESOURCES. 


HE greatest marble deposit in 
the world is being rapidly opened 
up here, and now is just the time 
tommvest. in treal’ estate: in and 
near Marble City. A health and | 
pleasure resort hotel is to be located in 
Marble City soon. The'United States 
and Cuban Park-Beach Company have 


surchased ground here for a hotel sight 
and will begin preparation work for the 
construction of the building within a 
very short time. Lots are selling rapidly 
and values are increasing every day. 
Right now is the chance to invest and 
make a good profit on ‘your investment. 
Visit Marble City and see for your- 
self. Don’t take our word for it. It’s 
a chance you can’t miss. If you can’t 


come now, write for full particulars to 


E. BEE GUTHREY, Marble City, Ind. Ter. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


IS A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 


BECAUSE IT IS NEITHER TOO HOT NOR TOO COLD, NO NEGREOS, 
NO MOSQUITOES, NO SALOONS, GOOD SCHOOLS, SIX CHURCHES 


Siloam Springs, Ark. 


is a good place to do business, be- 
cause there is business here to be 
done. The banking facilities are 
the best. Its merchants are wi .e- 
awake and the people prosperous, 


Siloam Springs, Ark. 


is in the heart of the fruit belt. 
Apples, peaches, fruits and ber- 
ries of all kinds can be most profit- 
ably grown; also wheat, corn and 
allfarm products. The diversity 
of its crops makes it a desirable 
country for the farmer and fruit 
grower. ; 


Siloam Springs, Ark. 


invites you to come and locate. 
The lands are cheap and produc- 
tive. A most desireable place for 
home-builders. Young men with 
energy can accumulate wealth rap- 
idly, and old men with means can 
live comfortably at a small outlay. 


Siloam Springs, Ark. 


is a health resort, either in sum- 
mer or winter, being cool in sum- 
mer and the greatest abundance 
of good pure water, and in winter 
the climate is mild and healthful. 


: For further information address 


SILOAM SPRINGS COMMERCIAL CLUB 


CONNELLY HARRINGTON, Pres. SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK. 


D. ZIMERMAN, Sec, 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


“ADVERTISEMENT. 


DUNLAP & SON 


REAL ESTATE 


| Siloam Springs, . . Arkansas 


Cc.W,DUNLAP 


—— 


T-=RBNGICO. KIO, 
BENTON AND WASHINGTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS, LANDS 


ees ——_________________ IEEE 


WRITE A POSTAL TODAY 


and tell us what kind of property you have for sale, where it 1s located, and 
state your best cash price. We will then write and tell you just what we 
can do for you. It will cost you nothing to learn about our unique and 
wonderfully successful methods, and they will surely interest you, even if 
you have no idea of placing your property in our hands. Remember it 
makes no difference whether your property is worth $500 or $500,000, or 
whether it is farm, residence, city, country, business, or any other kind of 
property. Write today— now—and you will promptly hear from us. 


We Buy no Matter Where Located. 
ee ————OOOeeee—eaeaeoeoeoeoeoeos—ssssssSc—S>0ua_—“—na"—s“$“»«_—“mouo—=—, 


WRITE A POSTAL TODAY 


and tell us what kind of property you want to buy, where you want it, and 

how much you want to pay forit. Tell us how much you will pay down and 

how much time you want on the balance. We either have or can readily 
* find just what you want. If you have not decided just what you want, tell 

us in what part of the country you are interested, and we will send youa Bs ibe 

classified list (including brief descriptions) of all property in that locality. 

You can then get complete descriptions of any which appear to fit your W. H. DUNLAP. 


requirements. Write now. 


We Sell no Matter Where Located. 


DUNLAP & SON :: Siloam Springs, Ark. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
ey one LO C OMOT I V E S Ee paiene 


Gauge and Compound 


2 
Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. ; 
Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse Motors and Electric Trucks. 
BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. A. 4 
Cable address: Baldwin, Philadelnhia. 
BLOSSOM HOUSE CAFE 
e. 


When visiting Kansas City stop at BLossom Housk, opposite Union Depot. 
Street cars for all parts of the city pass the door. 


SS SS a a aE GATED SGISUTESE ACES ooh rooms EEE te 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


BUSH & GERTS 
PIANOS 


eee OR LDS) S STANDARD OF (MERIT 


=. -*, =P 


35,000 in American homes giving perfect satisfaction 


Greatest Variety of Styles and Fancy Wood Cases 


GRAND +» UPRIGHT 


Get Prices Direct from Factory. 


Save all Commissions and Buy Direct 


JOSIE ON MSY 


New England Conservatory 
Bush ‘Temple Conservatory 


Madam Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Head of Piano Department, Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 


and five hundred more Schools and Conservatories 
all over the United States 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


; Bush G Gerts Piano Co. 


BUSH TEMPLE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SANS BOIS ROUTE 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES DO NOT COME 
EVERY DAY 


“KINTA” 


We are now offering lots in the beautiful town of KINTA 
at $40.00 each. 
KINTA is on the line of the Fort Smith & Western Railroad 


and has within its limits and in close proximity to it: 


Farming lands as fertile as the Valley of the Nile; 

Grazing lands with as long grass as catte ever fed upon; 

Coal lands belonging to one of the richest coal fields in the world; 
Timber lands heavily wooded with pine, oak, hickory and gum. 


The location of KINTA is good, being in the heart of the 
Indians’ garden land. 3 
The townsite is ideal, being high, dry and well drained. 

The atmosphere is pure and healthful, and the climate a 
happy medium. 

The opportunity of a lifetime is now offered to you, and you 
can now get lots in KINTA for $40.00 each. Do not delay; 
delays are dangerous; to-morrow may be too late. 


WHEN YOU READ THIS 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TO 


~ 


The O’Hara Pendergrass Realty Co. 


71014 GARRISON AVE., FORT SMITH, ARK. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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Corn, Wheat and Poultry. 


The State Board of Agriculture of 
Kansas has just published the bulletin 
for 1905. The figures given, while not 
final, show that 5,854,047 acres were 
sown in wheat and that a crop of %5,- 
576,867 bushels was harvested. The 
quality is reported as excellent. Bar- 
ton County leads by far all the others 
with an aggregate of 3,552,757 bush- 
éls, This is the state’s third greatest 
wheat crop, the largest being in 1904, 
99,079,304 bushels, and the second that 
of 1900, 77,339,091 bushels. 

The area planted to corn 1S 6,0 C0;- 
979 acres or about 281,000 acres more 
than last year. The condition of the 
crop in August was excellent. 

A compilation of the crops of the 
* Indian Territory and Oklahoma for 
1904, made by the Secretary of the 
Muskogee Commercial Club, shows 
that the Indian Territory had in 1904 
an acreage in corn of 1,695,957, pro- 
ducing 54,625,007 bushels valued at 
$21,850,003, while Oklahoma in the 
same year had 1,729,953 acres which 
produced 48,611,679 bushels, valued at 
$18,958,555. In oats the Indian Terri- 
tory had an acreage of 216,782, pro- 
ducing~ 6,980,380 bushels, while the 
production in Oklahoma was 6,002,080 
bushels produced from 283,117 acres. 

The cotton production shows an ac- 
reage of 702,000 acres and a crop of 
979,575 bales in the Indian Territory, 
against 170,000 bales produced tror: 
326,391 acres in Oklahoma. On Janu- 
ary 1st, 1905, Arkansas had 1,031,245 
hogs, valued at $3.63 per head. The 
Indian Territory had 708,823 head, 
valued at $4.73 per head. The total 
valuation of hogs in Arkansas was 
$3,743,419 and for the Indian Territory, 
$3 352,733. On January Tet 1905 the 
Indian Territory had a million dollars 
more in hogs than had Oklahoma. The 
coal production of the Indian Terri- 
tory was 3,000,000 tons, and the lum- 
ber sales amounted to $1,000,000. 

The cotton crop of 1905 has yet to 
mature before any reliable- estimates 


can be made as to the magnitude or 
its quality. During 1904 some phe- 
nomenal crops of cotton were grown 
in Western Arkansas. Mr. R. F. Ham- 
blin of Winthrop, Little River County, 
Ark., has a cotton farm one mile 
south of town, from which he obtained 
three and one-half bales of cotton of 
500 pounds each per acre. This cotton 
erew on common upland, which had 
been fertilized with manure. The lint 
from this cotton brought $236.25 per 
acre and the seed, $25.85, making a 
total of $262.10 per acre. The cost of 
production and marketing was $54.32 
per acre, leaving a net profit of $207.78 
per acre. The market value of the 
land on which this cotton was grown 
is $10 per acre. 

The Missouri Bureau of Statistics 
has completed its work of compiling 
the poultry reports from 114 counties 
in the state. It appears that the sur- 
plus poultry product shipped from the 
various counties, not counting that 
part which was consumed at home, 
amounted in the aggregate to $31,642,- 
62.61, and consisted of the following 
items: 


Live poultry, 168,454,747 
pounds at 8 cents..... $13,476,379.76 
Dressed poultry, 48,553,- 


636 pounds at 10 cents. 4,855,363.60 
Eggs, 93,007,415 dozen, 

Bee AE RCOCTIUGY Pec sters.caes es 13,021,046.10 
Feathers, 642,607 pounds, 

EPA DECEIILS 04 fo ce 05) eyes 289,973.15 

Potaievalticr trent: $31,642,762.61 


This enormous product would have 
filled 20,751 cars. The live poultry 
alone, allowing 16,000 pounds to the 
car, would have filled 10,529 cars; the 
dressed poultry, allowing 20,000 pounds 
to the car, would have filled 2,428 cars. 
The eggs would require 7,751 cars, al- 
lowing 400 cases to the car and forty- 
three cars would be required to carry 
the feathers, allowing 15,000 pounds to 
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the car. The export is estimated to be 
two-fifths of the entire product, the 
home consumption being three-fifths of 
the whole. On this basis the entire 
production of the state would be 542,- 
520,955 pounds of poultry, of which 95 
per cent would be chickens. The total 
value of the poultry product, counting 
in the shipments as well as the home 
consumption for. 1904, was $79,106,- 
906.50. This would exceed by $6,000,- 
000 the total value of the corn pro- 
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duct of twenty-four states, and is 
greater by $2,000,000 than the total 
value of the corn, oats and wheat pro- 
duced in ten of the states. It is esti- 
mated that in ten years the Missourt 
hen could, unaided, pay the entire Rus- 
sian war indemnity of $1,000,000,000 
claimed by Japan, and that one year’s 
annual income from the poultry pro- 
ducts of Missouri, would be almost suf- 
ficient to maintain the United States. 
navy. 


The Witch 


of Senecu. 


2B Whe tO Ma SEI a I, 


As I approached Patricio’s house for 
the purpose of consulting him about 
the arrangements for tomorrow’s expe- 
dition, I heard a shrill feminine voice 
laying down the law to some one with- 
in. After waiting fifteen minutes for 
the agitation to subside, and observ- 
ing no abatement thereof, I walked up 
to the door and knocked. Patricio 
opened the door, and I noticed that 
only he and his wife were within. 

“Buenos tardes, amigo,’ and we 
shook hands. Mrs. Patricio went out 
by way of the back door, and after sat- 
isfying himself that she was well out 
of hearing, he said: “You have made 
a whole lot of trouble for me, amigo. 
Since you told us how the white wo- 
men in the big cities lived, my good 
wife is not as well satisfied as former- 
ly. She now wants me to buy new 
clothes for myself and for herself, she 
wants a new stove, a carpet, new fur- 
niture, and enough of other things 
which I could not pay for in ten 
years. Then he sighed, “Or course, 
we can’t get along without women, and 
I love mine, even if her tongue is much 
too sharp, but they make us much of 
trouble.” After very deliberately stuff- 
ing his pipe and getting it to fuming, 
he asked: “Have you ever heard of the 
great trouble-maker at Senecu on the 
other side of the Rio Grande? No? 
Well, I will tell you about her. She is 
now dead about fifty years. 

“Among the Senecu Indians, whose 
pueblo is in Mexico, just across the 


river, there was an exceedingly comely 
maiden, who through her beauty and 


‘coquettish ways embroiled three tribes 


in war, which lasted nearly as long as 
she lived, and cost many lives. 

“The Comanches had for a number 
of years been at peace with the differ- 
ent Pueblo tribes on the river, and 
when any of their bands strayed this 
far west they would occasionally pay a 
friendly visit. The limit of their terri- 
tory was the Pecos River, and when 
they came this far it was with the con- 
sent of the Apaches. A party of Co- 
manches visited the village of Senecu, 
and while there were well entertained. 
It has always been the custom on such 
occasions for the young women to 
keep out of sight as much as possible. 
This young maiden of whom I speak, 
and whose. name was Ysadora, was re- 
ally the prettiest young woman in the 
tribe, and most of the young men had 
nearly broken their necks in turning 
around to look after her when she 
passed along the street. Three or four 
had even gotten into a fight about 


her, and the padre and the elders had 


several times admonished her. A doz- 
en. were in. love: with her) ‘and sshe 
flirted with them all, as no modest and 
well behaved young woman should do. 

“When the Commanches came, she 
was especially admonished to stay 
within doors and remain unseen. Not- 
withstanding this, she carried on a flir- 
tation with Sleeping Wolf of the Co- 
manches. He was a strong and come- 
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ly young man, a heathen—and a sav- 
age one at that—the ways of his peo- 
ple were different from ours in every 
way, and the daughters of the Pueblos 
were not raised to be bestowed upon 
wandering savages. 

“The young man had not taken to 
himself a wife, and had not seriously 
thought of such a matter before. On 
his way back to the Palo Duro Canon 
on the Llano Estacado, where his peo- 
ple were encamped, he thought much 
apourstne pretty Ysadora. When he 
drank from the springs in the moun- 
tains, he saw her face, and when he 
closed his eyes he was in Senecu and 
saw Ysadora. Among the young wo- 
men of the Comanches he saw none fit 
to be the wife of Sleeping Wolf. He 
sat in his wickiup and thought and 
thought and moped for weeks, and one 
day he disappeared, together with his 
horse, lance, bows and arrows. 

“Tt was a long journey, six hundred 
miles to Senecu, but he arrived there 
safely. He boldly went to the village 
and offered a large number of horses, 
yet to be stolen, for the maiden, who 
fled from him in alarm. The elders of 
the village told him kindly that his 
wish could not be. Sleeping Wolf then 
sadly ,withdrew, but, hiding himself in 
the thickets of the Rio Grande, re- 
mained in the neighborhood unseen. 
From close observation he learned the 
ways of the inhabitants of the village, 
and one evening when the people of 
Senecu were returning from church, he 
knocked a young Senecu Indian down 
with a club, seized and gagged his 
companion before she could cry out, 
and was gone. 

“Twenty-four hours travel brought 
him to the Carrizo Mountains, where 
he rested and gave his own and a stol- 
en horse am opportunity to feed. 

Lhes young, man in Senect was 
found in a senseless condition shortly 
after his knock-down. When he came 
to, he inquired after Ysadora, and then 
it was learned that she was missing. 
Early in the morning a trail was found 
on the’ east. bank of the river, and a 
party started off in pursuit. Late in the 
following afternoon Sleeping Wolf 
reached the Guadaloupe range, but not- 
ed on the way that he was being pur- 
sued. He fled into a rugged canon, 
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where he had to abandon his horses. 
The Indians soon appeared, and, tak- 
ing the girl in his arms, she being un- 
able to walk, having been securely 
bound so long, he attempted to reach 
a steep hilltop some five hundred feet 
above him. He knew that once on top 
he could defend himself and also re- 
cover the horses. The Indians follow- 
ing him were Apaches, and he was in 
their territory without. their consent, 
and he knew the consequences of tres- 
passing. 

“Te strained every nerve in. the ef- 
fort to reach the top, with his burden 
of one hundred and fifty pounds. He 
staggered upward and upward, and the 
perspiration poured from him in tor- 
rents. The veins on his body lay on 
the skin like whip cords, and his breath 
came Short and fast. Fifty feet more 
would bring him to the top and safety. 
The Apaches were approaching rapid- 
ly. One supreme effort would save him 
and his bride. He reeled, a streak o7 
fire shot through his breast, the blood 
gushed from his mouth and nose and 
herfellain a, heap: 

“When the four Apaches reached the 
spot, Sleeping Wolf was dead. They 
gazed with admiration on the maiden, 
for no Apache woman had ever been 
as beautiful as she. One tried to seize 
her by the arm, when another inter- 
fered. There was the flash of a knife- 
blade and one warrior sank on his 
knees. The terror stricken’ Ysadora, 
partially recovered from her lameness, 
ran down the hill, and he with the 
knife went after her in pursuit, while 
the other two wantonly shot an arrow 
into the dead body of Sleeping Wolf. 
Suddenly they heard a death cry in 
the valley, and saw their companion 
fall with an arrow through his heart. 
Rushing down the hill opposite, they 
came. upon a young’ Senecu Indian, 
who picked up the exhausted girl, 
raised her in his arms and hastened 
up the hill. He was beyond bow si ot, 
and the two Apaches, seeing only one 


Senecu, rushed toward the valley to 


overtake Inmy Before’) they” “could 
reach him, he reeled and fell with a 
torrent of blood gushing from his 
mouth. He was the one who had been 
struck down in Senecu, and now he 
was dead. The girl’s father, Dominico, 
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and a dozen others came over the 
hill, and the Apache nearest to Ysado- 
ra was pierced by an arrow and died. 
The other fled and escaped. 

The party returned to Senecu, and 
Ysadora went with them to her home. 
After her return to the village, the 
young men turned away from her 
when she passed them in the street. 
The other young women, who had 
suffered much by her flippant ways, 
spread the story that she had an evil 
eye and had lured five men to their 
death, and was the cause of trouble to 
which there was apparently no end. 
She was tabooed. 

“The Comanches after a time found 
a skeleton and in it two arrows, and 
a bitter war sprung up between the 
Comanche and Apache tribes and 
many were slain. The Senecu and oth- 
er Pueblo villages were raided again 


and again by the Apaches. Many lives 
were lost, and many years passed be- 
fore a flimsy peace was patched up. 

“No woer ever came to Ysadora after 
her return; with the years she grew 
old and ugly; the children pointed 
their fingers at her in scorn, and their 
elders declared her a witch. Again and 
again the good padre had to exert all 
his ingenuity to save her from destruc- 
tion, and she died more than 90 years 
old, a stranger among her own people, 
and bitterly reproached from day to 
day for the evil she had wrought. 

“When death came to her, he was 
welcome. She was buried in conse- 
crated ground, against the protest of 
the village, but the young padre was 
the only mourner at her grave. 

“Yes, yes, these women make us 
much of trouble.” 


The Landscape. 


ALONG THE COUNTRY ROADS IN THE OZARK REGION. 


Very few people, even those resident in 
the towns of the Ozark Region, have any 
conception of the natural beauty of the land- 
scape lying along the roads leading from 
and connecting the various towns in South- 
western Missouri and Northwestern Arkan- 
sas. The commercial traveller, engrossed 
with the details of the bill of goods he ex- 
pects to sell in the next town, is too busy, 
as a rule, to note the features of the land- 
scape. The farmer with his wagon load of 
chickens, apples, cordwood or berries has 
seen the landscape so many times that the 
market price of chickens and eggs is of 
greater interest to uim than the beauties of 
the country passed through. The country 
is hilly and even mountainous in places, but 
the elevations are not so stupendous as to 
exclude from view a comparatively large 
scope of country. Unlike the Rocky Moun- 
tain country, the landscape is not hemmed 
in by continuous ranges of high mountains, 
but rather presents a panorama of exquisite 
scenery as the journey proceeds. In the 
Ozark landscape, there is always something 
beyond the immediate range of vision that 
is more beautiful than the piece of road 
already passed over. In place of a gray wall 


of towering rock, there is visible in the dis- 
tance the deep green of a timbered hill 
crest, suggesting many scenic possibilities 
beyond. In April, May and June, the land- 
scape is bedecked with wild flowers, among 
which the daisy is not a stranger. The 
damp and shady places are full of violets, 
spring beauties and the flowering wild onion, 
while the hill sides and valleys are resplen- 
dent with the dogwood, haw and wild plum 
and crab blossoms, and the hundreds of 
orchards and berry patches contribute their 
share to the symphony in colors of the 
spring; in June, July and August the wild 
roses, the morning glory and the Virginia 
creeper’s brilliant blossoms illuminate the 
deep green of the dense and more somber 
looking patches of forest, which, near the 
streams, are occasionally covered by a most 
delicate and exquisite veil of light green 
formed by the climbing vines that run from 
tree to tree. Every shady nook is full of 
waving ferns and in the spring branches 
and clear pools are water cress and water 
lilies. It is the season when Bob White, 
Cock Robin and the impudent blue jay are 
getting the best there is in life, when the 
big bullfrog in the pool and the little fel- 
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County Road near Neosho, Mo. 


lows of his ilk have much to say about the 
sunset and the moon, and the fox and the 
gray squirrels chase each other through the 
foliage, and it is also the time when the hun- 
gry bass mistake a wad of feathers for a new 
kind of a bug or a revolving spoon for a live 
minnow. In September and October, while 
the golden rod and the sunflowers are strug- 
gling for possession of the road side, the 


hill sides and the valleys are aflame with 
color as the forest foliage turns carmine and 
yellow, and the maples and oaks stand forth 
in all their glory. 

In the Ozark Region the roads rarely fol- 
low the section lines, except in the valleys 
and the tablelands, where the land is fairly 
level. The roads, as a rule, are smooth and 
hard gravel thorougufares, almost entirely 


Indian Creek at Lanagan, Mo. 
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Cowskin River at Noel, Mo. 


free from mud or dust. In the uplands 
they wind around the hills, cross the table 
lands, fcllow the ridges or. parallel the 
streams, maintainrg es f°r Ps practicable 
ihe easics: srades. The whole was.  orig- 
inally well wooded, but the greater part oi 
the forest has been replaced by farms and 
orchards. Nearly all the roads are well 
shaded, though small areas of prairie land 
are occasionally traversed 

Neosho, Mo., one of the most beautiful 
little cities in the state of Missour!, was 
never built for or intended to be a°~summer 
resort by its inhabitants. It is, as a matter 
of fact, an important commercial city, but 
has n2verthe’ess a'l the features essential 
tothe comfort anicntertainment of the sum- 
mer visitor. In the general aspect, it is 
more like a great park than a commercial 
city. It is surrcunded on all sides by high 
hills, some sloping gradually from top to 
bottom, others steep and abrupt and some 
presenting sheer walls of limestone over 150 
to 200 feet in height. From nearly all of 
them issue great springs, some of them 
large enough to furnish power for manufac- 
turing purposes. Several beautiful small 
rivers affording magnificent scenic effects, 
meander through the adjacent. country, 
which is cover2d with orchards, vineyards 


and strawberry patches. During the year 
1905 over one thousand acres were devoted 
to strawberry culture. Neosho is essentially 
a natural watering place. It has from sight 
to ten large springs within the city, furnish- 
ing the purest of water in abundance, and 
three artesian wells affording valuable 
medicinal waters. An hour’s drive in any 
direction will bring within the range of 
vision a panorama of picturesque hills, deep 
valleys, steep bluffs and cliffs, beautiful 
swift flowing streams full of fine game 
fishes, numerous great springs, a large 
number of prospsrous farms, orchards, vine- 
yards and terry patches. There is not a 
mile of road within easy reach of town 
which would not prove interesting to any 
one driving over it. Among the many points 
of interest at and near Neosho is the U. 8. 
Fish Hatchery, with its numerous spring- 
fed ponds and large springs issuing from the 
ad?acent bluffs and its general park like ar- 
ranzement. 

The hill country proper begins in. Mc- 
Denald county, Missouri, extending south- 
ward into Arkansas. Between Neosho, Mo., 
and Lanagan, Mo., the, country is undu- 
lating. but from Langgan south it is more 


rugged and more distinctly a mountainous 


couztry then further north. 


CURRENT 


From Lanagan, Mo., to Noel, Mo., a dis- 
tance of five miles, is a good gravel road 
following the meanderings of Indian Creek 
to its junction with the Cowskin or Elk 
River, and thence on to Noel, situated with- 
in a mile or so of the state line. A few 
hundred yards from lLanagan the road 
crosses Indian creek, just below a large 
mill dam, and the remains of an old mill, 
and thence winds its way along the hillsides 
and rocky bluffs, through several fine or- 
chards to the narrows of Hlk river, a series 
of immense cliffs 200 to 300 feet high and 
overhanging the stream, which, by the way, 
is one of the finest fishing streams in South- 
west Missouri. Just below the junction of 
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Noel lies on the south bank of the Cow- 
skin river, and is the most southerly rail- 
road station in Missouri on the K. C. S. Ry. 
Before reaching Noel the road passes at the 
foot of perpendicular ledges of solid lime- 
stone, over 200 feet in height. Crossing the 
river, which turns sharply to the northwest, 
the road for a half mile or so runs under 
Avery’s Bluffs, one of the most picturesque 
spots in the Ozark Region, a series of hang- 
ing ledges making virtually a roof for the 
road to the rapids of the river, which extend 
over another half mile and not far beyond 
are the Cedar Bluffs towering above the 
road several hundred feet. At most of these 
places the river is so clear, flowing as it 


Bathing Pool at Sulphur Springs, Ark. 


Indian creek and Elk or Cowskin river, is 
Madge, a small railroad station, lying in 
a short bend of the river. The ends of the 
bend are within a quarter mile of each 
other, and the bend itself is about three 
miles long, any part of which is within half 
a mile of the station. Most of the land en- 


closed within the bend lies from 150 to 250 


feet above the river, and from the ridge on 
top, the river can be seen for a good, long 
distance. The road continues under the 
great cliffs and along the river bank for 
about three miles to Noel. Several great 
springs, one of them large enough to supply 
a whole town with water, gush out from the 
rocks and flow off into the river. 


does over a gravelly bottom, that the 
schools of fish can be clearly seen. 

From Noel to Pineville, the county seat, 
a distance of about eight miles, the road 
passes under the cliffs a considerable part 
of the way, and as these tower from to 250 
to 300 feet, they present a continuous pano- 
rama of beautiful views. The Elk or Cow- 
skin river along this road is a smooth flow- 
ing stream, deep enough for the continuous 
passage of small craft, row boats, motor 
launches, etc., from Noel to Pineville. Sev- 
eral stretches of navigable water also are 
found between Lanagan and Noel. These 
are separated by, narrow gravel bars, which 
could be cut through with half an hour’s 
work. 
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Flint Creek, at Gentry, Ark. 


From Noel to Sulphur. Springs, Ark. 2 
good, hard gravel road follows Butler creek, 
along which are some of the highest per- 
pendicular limestone cliffs in the state. But- 
ler Bluff, about a mile south from Noel, 
over 250 feet above the creek bed, is a solid 
wall of white limestone, perfectly perpen- 
dicular, which can be seen for many miles. 
At the bottom of this bluff is the opening 
to an immense cave, having numerous Cav- 
erns and narrow passages branching out in 
all directions. In one part of the cave is a 
broad room with a vault 50 feet high, from 
which are suspended stalactites of brilliant 
refraction, then narrowing down to a low 
passage, changing direction and widening 
out again to a capacious room, containing 
small rivulets, which dropping down the 
walls make an unearthly music in the dead 
silence of the cave. No explorations have 
been made farther than a quarter of a mile. 
An outward draft of cool air, 40 to 50 de- 
grees in temperature, is present at all times. 
Butler creek is a clear little stream, fed by 
hundreds of springs, and has its head in the 
hills near Sulphur Springs, Ark. 

Sulphur Springs and the adjacent country 
afford magnificent scenery. There is plenty 
of hill climbing for those who enjoy that 
sort of thing, and large caves are common 
near the town. There are four or five dif- 


Guilliams, Siloam Springs, Photogr. 


ferent kinds of sulphur water at the springs, 
and the purest mountain water in the great- 
est abundance everywhere else in the neigh- 
borhood. Splendid bathing pools are found 
in a dozen places in water clear as crystal 
and flowing over clean gravel. One can 
have a disconsolate stomach put in working 
order at the Sulphur Springs, get up an ap- 
petite worth having and satisfy it. The 
morning walks will lead one over the hills 
through the orchards, truck gardens, berry 
patches, past many a charming fern-grown 
nook, and bring a relish that makes one 
glad he is alive. 

The road from Sulphur Springs to Gra- 
vette also presents many attractions, and 
the bluffs and pools along Spavinaw creek 
are worthy of a visit, if one be provided with 
a fishing rod, some hooks and bait, a camera 
and a bathing suit. Around Gravette and 
Decatur, a highly developed fruit, truck and 


berry growing country, undulating rather | 


than hilly, a drive anywhere will develop 
much that is of interest. ; 

On the roads leading out from Gentry, 
Ark., particularly those east of the railway, 
there are probably more large springs than 
in any other section of the Ozark Region. 
They gush out of the hillsides everywhere, 
and a fine spring branch, rushing over a 
clean, gravelly bed, is crossed nearly every 


Vs 
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two hundred yards. Ferns of various kinds 
grow everywhere, and every crevice and 
cranny in the rocks is overgrown with moss 
and lichens. East and south of Gentry are 
Willow Spring, Collins Spring, Chalk Spring, 
Pitkin’s Spring, Spout Spring, Kost Spring, 
Cave Spring, Winnecotta Spring and others, 
several of them large enough to run a flour 
mill. Flint Creek, distant less than a mile 
from Gentry, affords splendid scenery all 
the way to its head at Springtown, distant 
three miles from the railway. In the pools 
along the stream, there is an abundance of 
bass, croppie, perch and other game fishes. 
The road follows the stream for several 
miles, bringing into view many deep fishing 
and bathing pools, many sparkling rapids 
or riffles, numerous bluffs, festooned with 
creeping vines or covered with tall oaks or 


Illinois River near Siloam Springs, Ark. 


sycamores, and naked waterworn ledges of 
rock from which often issues a large spring. 

Leaving Gentry on the “main traveled 
road” for Siloam Springs, the journey is 
through orchards, first of one kind of fruit 
and then another, and at regular intervals 
past a comfortable little home safely tucked 
away in a copse of tall oak trees; every few 
hundred yards a flock of Angoro goats, or 


sheep, some cattle, some old hens with their 
broods of chicks, some ducks or geese in a 
spring brook, a mile or two more of or- 
chards along a well shaded gravel road and 
then in a patch of forest Flint creek. 
Rounding the curve in the road there 
comes in sight an old abandoned grist mill, 
with its dam still intact. The old quaker 
mill frame stands out as a reminder of the 
days gone by, and is looked upon affection- 
ately by the old settlers. Crossing the 
stream and leisurely climbing a “rise’’ one 
reaches a comparatively level plateau, ex- 
tending to the south and southeast. Two or 
three miles of orchards and gardens, with 
their cosy homes and then a prominent 
water tower, many church steeples, the 
roofs of the more pretentious buildings and 
Siloam Springs, with its four thousand peo- 
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ple and the attractions peculiar to itself. 
The country passed through will make it 
plain to the casual observer why there are 
half a million dollars of deposits in the 
banks of the little city. 

The roads between Gentry and Siloam 
Springs and surrounding each town, pass 
through some ten to fifteen thousand acres 
devoted to orchards, truck gardens and ber- 
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ry patches. Every farm has its poultry 
yard and in the “wee sma’ hours o’ the morn” 
the birds maintain their wireless telephone 
system that covers an area of twenty square 
miles. Out of Gentry good, hard gravel 
roads lead to Spavinaw creek, a large, clear, 
sparkling stream, which has cut its way 
through great hills, has beautiful cliffs and 
bluffs and affords a variety of scenic attrac- 
tions. Coon Hollow is a deep gash cut in 
the face of Benton county, having prectp- 
itous, almost perpendicular, walls over 300 
feet in height. It affords many attractive 
shelving rocks, and scenic nooks and cer- 
ners, and in the stream flowing through 
it are plenty of fish. Osage river, another 
peautiful mountain stream, about five miles 
north of Gentry, is a favorite resort for the 
local fishermen. Great caves are found at 
Logan, some ten miles from Gentry. One 
of them is said to contain an underground 
stream, which has been navigated in skif*s 
for a distance of three miles. McGregor 
cave, another large cavern, about two mies 
north of Gentry, is frequently visited. 

The visitor at Siloam Springs has witb:n 
easy reach a number of highly attractive 
places. The Illinois river, some five miles 
south, affords some of the most beautiful 
river scenery to be found in the country. 
The palisades of the Hudson are reprodue 7d 
on a lesser scale. The fresh, bracing .t- 
mosphere is no clearer than the water at 
their base. Rapids and deep pools follow in 
quick succession—and even a lazy man can 
catch fish. 

Seven miles west of Siloam Springs, in 


the Indian Territory, are the Dripping 
Springs. Driving out from the city through 
the woods all the way, a level rock bed is: 
reached, and here the team or tally-ho is 
hitched. A short walk will bring the visitor 
to the edge of a cliff, one hundred feet or 
more high. A winding path leads to the bot- 
tom, surrounded on three sides by perpendic- 
lar walls, the climbing of which would con- 
stitute a neck-breaking venture. From the 
face of the cliff, sixty or seventy feet up 
a stream of pure water gushes from a cavern 
and flows over a ledge, falling and spread- 
ing until it falls as a mist into the pool, 
sixty or seventy feet below. Back, under 
this waterfall, is a grotto, where one can 
sit and rest and watch the rainbows when 
the sun shines upon the falling mist, or look-- 
ing through the veil of water, watch the rif- 
fles and rills as they form little rivulets and 
rush on to meet the pool. They say that a 
dinner tastes better in that grotto than in 
the best hotel that was ever built. 

Fine camping places abound all over 
Southwest Missouri and Northwestern Ar- 
kansas and all of these are free from mos- 
quito pests, as the rapidly flowing waters 
of this section afford no breeding places 
and of stagnant waters there are none. No 
section of country has so many fine drives. 
and scenic treats as has this mountain re- 
gion. The altitudes of the places above men- 
tioned vary from 1000 feet to 1500 feet. 
Both summer and winter climate are de- 
lightful, and all year round the nights are 
invariably cool enough to insure a good 
nights sleep. 


The World’s Production of Minerals. | 


The following table shows the world’s pro- 
duction of the principal minerals in 1880 and 
1903, the unit of quantity in each case being 
tons of 2,240 pounds, except as relates to gold 
and silver, the commercial value of which is 
stated, and petroleum, of which the quantity 
is stated in barrels of 42 gallons each: 


Products 1880 1903 
Cost ibis secs 329,838,732 866,071,248 
Pig iron, tons... ... 18,290,306 46,257,232 
Copper, tons....... 153,944 613,129 
Leaditorisne.cc mon 233.294 887,337 
7ADG, tonSar jae. 233,200 564 789 
Petroleum, barrels.. 148,144,975 195,203,511 
(roliietcseee ces vase $106,436,800 $3849,300,000 
Siivere. Peo ake $85,640,600 $93,000,000 


The following table shows the production of 
the same minerals in the United States, 1880 
and 1903; the unit of quantity in each case 
being tons of 2,240 pounds, except as relates. 
to gold and silver, the commercial value of 
which is stated, and petroleum, of which the: 
quantity is stated in barrels of 42 gallons each: 


Products 1880 19038 
Coal, tonseeacese ee 67,998,164 319,068,228 
Pigeiron tons. as. 8,835,191 18,009,252: 
Gopper, tons: ise... 27,000 311,627 
Deadsit0ns 4m. ns 87.839 250,000 
Zinc tOnS he ene 20,749 142,159 
Petroleum, barrels... 26,286,123 100,461,337 
Gold*. ce sats c > Bee $36,000,000 $84,551,300 
Silvers ait eee $34,720,000 $31,089,700 
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Some Fruit Notes. 


As is generally known, the fruit sea- 
son of 1905 was not a good one in 
Southern Missouri and Northwestern 
Arkansas. Severe late frosts elimina- 
ted the peach as a market proposition 
and reduced the yield of apples, both 
in quantity and quality. The berry 
crop was not much affected by the late 
frosts, but was damaged more or less 
later on by the continuous and exces- 
Sive rains which set in about shipping 
time. The small fruit that reached the 
market was not nearly up to the stand- 
ard, though in the aggregate large 
shipments were made. The report of 
the Gentry Fruit Asso¢iation, by the 
Secretary, Mr. O. W. Patterson, for 
the year ending August Ist, 1905, will 
give some idea of the prices obtained 
for fruits of various kinds shipped from 
this point. 

The summer apples netted the grow- 
ers $1.65 per barrel. The lowest prices 
paid for fall apples (crop of 1904), was 
90 cents per barrel for Ben Davis, and 
the highest was $1.70 per barrel for 
Jonothans. This was the net amount 
paid the grower. ‘The association fur- 
nished the barrels and paid all packing 
and other expenses. On the culls, 
which were evaporated, the grower re- 
ceived 15 cents per bushel. The crop 
of 1905 was marketed through the as- 
sociation, who furnished the crates at 
factory prices plus freight to Gentry. 

During the strawberry season there 
were handled at Gentry 17,582 crates, 
for which there were received $18,160.- 
16, or an average of $1.05 per crate. 
This statement covers all shipments 
made between April 28th and June 3rd, 
1905. Many of the late shipments were 
wet and soft and brought a very low 
price. The average price received for 
berries consigned in car lots was $1.08 
per crate. This average applies to 20 
cars; or 11;8038 crates. Nine car loads 
or 5,480 crates were shipped by express. 
These berries netted $1.01%4 per crate 
On 24-quart crates of raspberries the 
growers received net $1.47¥%4 and on the 


s 


pint crates 85 2-3 cents. Red raspber- 
vis, quarts $2.07 and pints $1.00 per 
crate. Most of the shipments made 
on Saturdays were lost as the berries 
became mouldy and worthless. The 
shipments of red rasperries in pints 
were made at the end of the season, 
when the berries were ripe and soft 


and hence the price does not compare 


favorably with that obtained for the 
quart crates. After the first week dew- 
berries were shipped with blackberries 
as the price was about the same. Forty- 
four and one-half crates of dewberries 
brought an average of $1.45 per crate. 

The report of the Ozark Fruit Grow- 
ers Association for 1905 contains the 
following data: This association ship- 
ped 52314 cars of strawberries for 32 
different associations in Northwest 
Arkansas and Southwest Missouri. 
The highest price obtained for any 
association was $1.26 per crate, but this 
applies to only one car. The lowest 
price was 77 cents per crate and applied 
to only six cars. The average price ob- 
tained for the 523% cars was $1.06 2-3 
per crate or 11-3 cents less than that 
optained by the Gentry Fruit Growers 
Association for the car load shipments. 

The Ozark Fruit Growers Associa- 
tron’s report for 1904 shows shipments 
of 3851 cars of berries. The highest 
price obtained was $1.10 per crate for 
one car load, the lowest price being 76 
cents for 16 cars, and the average price 
was 911-6 cents per crate. Gentry’s 
average for 1904 was $1.19 1-2 for 27 
cars. From this report it is apparent 
that the Springdale Berry Growers As- 
sociation averaged $1.15 per crate for 
42 cars, the Springdale Fruit Growers 
Union $1.10 for 21 cars and Lowell 89 
cents for 6 cars. 

Mr. J. H. Christian of Neosho, Mo., 
reports that the members of the Neosho 
Fruit Growers Association shipped 
3,306 crates of dewberries which netted 
the growers f. 0. b. Neosho $4,366 or a 
fraction over $1.82 ‘per crate. Mr. 
Christian himself had 766 crates and 
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netted over $1.40 per crate. The total 
shipments of strawberries from Neosho 
amounted to 57,116 crates and the 
amount received for them was $72,546 
an average of a little over $1.27 per 
erate, 

DeQueen, Horatio and Gillham, 
Ark., expected to ship between them 
from 90 to 100 car loads of peaches. 
The continuous rains about shipping 
time destroyed over half the crop and 
greatly injured the quality of the re- 
mainder. DeQueen alone should have 
shipped 25 car loads. As it was, elev-, 
en cars, consisting of 10,277 crates, 
were shipped by freight and:large ship- 
ments went by express.. Grade No. 1, 
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about ten cars, brought 52 1-2 cents 
per crate, the remainder went for what 
they might bring in the market. Large 
quantities were canned in the local 
cannery and some were dried. The 
peaches for 1905 lacked the ordinary 
keeping qualities and did not sell as 
well as usual, though there was a scat- 
city of peaches in the market. Some 
growers at DeQueen sold their crop 
for over $200 per acre and some failed 
to make expenses, the difference being 
due largely to the variety of peaches 
grown, the wet weather being more 
detrimental to some varieties than to 
others. 


Bill's in 


I’ve got a ietter, parson, from my son out 
west, an’ my ol’ heart is heavy as an 
anvil in my breast 

To think the boy whose future I had once 
so nicely planned, should wander from 
the right and come to such an end. 

I tol’ him when he left us, only three short 
years ago, he’d find himself a plowing 
in a mighty crooked row; 

He’d missed his father’s counsel and his 
mother’s prayers, too; but he said the 
farm was hateful, an’ he guessed he’d 
have to go. 


I know there’s big temptations for a youngs- 
ter in the west, but I believed our Billy 
had the courage to resist, 

when he left I warned him of the ever- 
waitin’ snares that lie like hidden ser- 
pents in life’s pathway everywhere’s; 


An’ 


Trouble. 


But Billy he promised faithful to be careful 
an’ allowed that he’d build up a reputa- 
tion that’d make us mighty proud. 

But it seems as how my counsel sort o’ faded 
from his mind, and now he’s got in 
trouble of the very worstest kind! 


His letters came so seldom that I somehow 
sort o’ knowed that Billy was a trampin’ 
on a mighty rocky road, 

But never once imagined he would bow my 
head in shame and in the dust’d woller 
his old daddy’s honored name. 

He writes from out in Denver, an’ the story’s 
mighty short; I jess can’t tell his 
mother!—it’ll crush her poor ol’ heart! 

An’ so I reckoned, parson, you might break 
the news to her—Bill’s in the Legisla- 

tur’, but he doesn’t say what fur! 
—The Farmers Magazine. 


A Word to 


the Renter. 


AeeT eo ee eee UN CLE PT Ress 


My Dear Nephew. 

IT received your letter of last month, but 
was too busy shipping poultry, berries and 
other stuff to answer you promptly. It 
seems to have become my special duty to 
start off properly all of my brother John’s 
boys. Every last one of them wants to 
hang around the old home place, rather 
than tackle a new proposition. I tried ie 
on rented land for several years and the 
longer I stayed on it, the poorer I gota 
might have been there yet, but I got mar 
ried and your aunt began-to warm up things 
about the second year. She had a bette” 


business head than I did and soon figured 
out that both of us were working ourselves 
put of existence to make another man rich. 
Now you want to rent a farm, so as to be 
aear the old folks? Now, let me tell you 
something: If you want to see what a fool 
jooks like, just go into the milk house and 
look into the spring; which, by the way, 
belongs to another man. You will see a 
strong young fellow, able to work and to 
do, who is willing to pay a big price for the 
privilege of making another man rich, and 
the worst of it is, he is under no obligation 
*9 do anything of the kind. He is willing 
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to be a servant when he can be the master. 
It is the ambition of a fool, but not of a 
man. 


The man who must divide the profits of 
his labor with the owner of the land, is 
very little, if any, better off than the ordi- 
nary wage laborer. Neither ever receives 
the full value for the work done, for neither 
would be employed if his labor did not 
yield a profit to the landlord or the em 
ployer. Only dire necessity should compel 
a man to give up what rightfully belongs to 
him. Nearly thirty-six per cent of the farm- 
ers of the United States are renters. A 
few rent only to get a start, intending to 
buy later on, but the greater number remain 
renters for a lifetime. While it may be 
possible to earn a livelihood on rented land, 
the profits in most instances go to the land- 
lord for rent. This has always been so, and 
is not likely to be otherwise in the future. 
The renter farms on either a crop share or 
cash basis. A short time lease is about the 
best arrangement he can make with the 
landlord. If through crop failure, or ina- 
bility to pay a cash rent, or refusal to pay 
increased rent, he fails to pay, he 
is promptly ejected. If he has saved 
a few dollars, they are soon wasted in 
the search for a new lease. The proposi- 
tion is too unstable to be _ satisfac- 
tory. The tenant has no interest in keep- 
ing up the fertility of the farm. The soil 
is robbed to the limit of its fertility, be- 
cause, owing to the uncertainty of the ten- 
ure, no one feels justified in fertilizing for 
the benefit of a possible or probable suc- 
cessor. The tenant farm is nearly always 
run down and is a bad proposition to start 
with. The landlord need not worry, he wi’ 
get his rent, the tenant’s share is the sweat- 
ing and grunting. 

If you would wake up and look the situ- 
ation squarely in the face and take the 
trouble to get the information, you could 
readily ascertain that in Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Texas and Louisiana there is an abun- 
dance of very good land which can be pur- 
chased for less money than one_ year’s 
rental in the old thickly settled states would 
amount to. True, this land has not been 
cleared, and there are plenty of stumps, on 
it that you will have to plow around for a 
year or two, but while you are sweating and 
grunting to clear this land, you are doing 
it for yourself, your wife and your babies, 
and not for the other fellow. You can get 
plenty of very good land in Western Ar- 
kansas for three to five dollars per acre, 
and you need not pay all this in a lump. 
In most places you would pay one-third, 
one-fourth, or one-fifth cash, and have from 
three to five years time to pay the remain- 
der. 


In the climate of Arkansas, Texas or 
Louisiana a large farm is not necessary. 
Forty acres are really more than enough to 
start on. You can make a comfortable liv- 
ing on this acreage. Later on, when you 
have your affairs in a satisfactory condition 
and want to expand, you can do so; in fact, 
you should buy a farm for each of the 

! 


youngsters, for land will not always be 
cheap. There are thousands of renters who 
see the error of their ways and are moving 
South, and beyond them are the hundred 
thousands of immigrants from abroad who 
come in every year and buy. They are 
wiser than the average American cenant, 
for only the direst necessity will induce 
them to rent land, if it can be purchased 
anywhere in the United States at a moder- 
ate price and on easy terms. The proper 
thing for you to do is to hike for Western 
Arkansas before the first flakes of snow 
strike the ground. 


The profit possible on a forty acre tract 
depends much upon its location, and more 
upon the climate. If situated in a Northern 
state close and convenient to a good local 
market, where trucking or dairying can be 
engaged in on a scale large enough to make 
it a business proposition, there is no good 
reason why it should not be profitable. If 
remote and beyond easy wagon transporta- 
tion, it should still yield the meat and veg- 
etables needed and some money also, The 
diversity of production peculiar to the 
Southern states is, however, not there, and 
the range of production will be limited to 
the standard field crops of the section, usu- 
ally corn, wheat, flax or potatoes, none of 
which yield a large revenue as compared 
with Southern farms of equal acreage, 


The young man who buys a forty acre 
tract in a Northern well settled region, will 
have to pay from $50 to $100 per acre for 
his land, and his taxes will be based on this 
valuation. The rigorous winter weather 
makes necessary a greater outlay for fuel 
and more expensive houses to keep out the 
cold. His live stock must be more thor- 
oughly sheltered and be more liberally fed. 
The short growing season, while it limits his 
range of production, also compels him to do 
his effective work in the shortest limit of 
time and frequently makes it necessary to 
hire help which must be paid for. Much val- 
uable time, which could under favorable con- 
ditions be converted into cash, is also lost 
on account of inclement weather. The 
Northern farm, from any point of view, is 
by far the more expensive proposition, the 
obtainable revenue being very small in pro- 
portion to the money invested and the out- 
lay required to operate it. 


The first cost of a forty acre farm in 
either Western Arkansas, Eastern Texas, 
the Indian Territory or Western Louisiana, 
Suitable for the production of truck, cotton, 
corn, berries and tree fruits, will vary from 
$5 to $15 per acre, near the shipping points 
on the railway, and in several counties in 
Arkansas land can be taken up under the 
homestead laws. Cut over timber lands can 
be had for $3 to $5 per acre in Louisiana 
and Eastern Texas, but on nearly all low 
priced lands there is timber enough for all 
possible farm uses, house building, fencing, 
fuel, etc., and in many cases the timber will 
pay liberally for the clearing, and often for 
the first cost of the land. <A forty acre farm 
in any of the states named will cost approx- 
imately as follows: 
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Forty acres of land suitable for di- 
versified farming, not cleared or 

_ improved, say $5 per acre....... $ 200.00 

One four-room house, built of sawn 


INGRAELeXCI 2 Soa AR EGON aaa ciao ahh oaic 400.00 
(This can be built of logs, elimi- 
nating much of the cost.) 
Wire fencing for the entire tract.. 50.00 
(If rail fence is used only the la- 
bor would have to be considered.) 
Onevmule vor WOrse), cee aie eee 46.00 
Farm implements, etc.........+++- 40.00 
One good cow, though cheaper ones 
may bevhad...0 5... .ctacseeree 40.00 
Cow shed, barn, etc...........s22- 100.00 
(Cost of this can be eliminated 
by using logs.) 
Provisions for three months....... 75.00 
$ 945.00 
A well, furniture, wagon, etc., may 
GOS | SON Moe aos > pie sree ees es 300.00 
$1,245.00 


Fuel, building material; rail fencing, etc., 
are generally abundant and more or less 
can be saved by using the material already 
available. Most of the settlers in the South- 
ern states begin operations with less cap- 
ital than is mentioned above. 

If the land be planted to cotton and corn, 
say 20 acres cotton and 15 acres corn, the 
grower should get an average of half a bale 
per acre. The twenty acres would yield 
him ten bales of 500 pounds, worth at & 
cents $40 per bale, or $400 for the twenty 
acres. The corn should yield an average 
of thirty bushels, worth, one year with an- 
other, 60 cents per bushel. The crop on the 
fifteen acres would amount to 450 bushels, 
worth $270. The remaining five acres should 
yield much of the living in pork, poultry, 
small fruits and vegetables. If located 
within reasonable distance of the railway 
commercial trucking and fruit-growing can 
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be engaged in, particularly so if a sufficient - 


number of the neighbors will agree to pro- 
duce similar crops, so that shipments in 
carload lots can be made. A forty acre 
farm in Texas during 1904 produced as fol- 
lows: 


Plums from 50 trees brought...... $ 55.25 
Four acres bearing peaches, 1,212 

crates, 72c per crate..........+-+ 872.64 
Four and one-half acres: tomatoes, 

1,180 crates, 46C......--.5--- pass 542.80 
Two acres Irish potatoes, 240 bush- 

Qls@) TSCs Je ies o Bee ee re 187.20 
One acre strawberries.........---- 175.85 
Three acres sweet potatoes, 375 

pushels, “pS! wadese gee See ete 206.25 
Three acres of cabbage, beans, 

beets, peas, onions, turnips, mus- 

tard, lettuce, egg plant, radishes, 

peppers, carrots, squash, cucum- 

bers, watermelons, cantaloupes.. 202.45 
Five beeves and four pigs.......-- 90.00 

$2,332.44 


In addition there were raised on the same 
farm and consumed at home 185 bushels of 
corn, 3 acres of oats, 15 tons of crab grass, 
peavine and peanut hay; 65 galfons of cane 
syrup, 800 pounds pork, 125 gallons lard, 300 
pounds beef, 85 gallons preserves, jellies 
and canned goods, 2 young mules, 4 young 
cows, 10 pigs and all the vegetables, poultry, 
eggs, milk and butter the family and the 
help could use. The value of the products 
consumed at home or on hand was esti- 
mated at $500. 

These results were obtained on land 
which originally did not cost the owner any 
more than would the annual rental on a 
Northern farm. There are forty places on 
the line of the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way where similar results are being ob- 
tained. 

Affectionately yours 
UNCLE EPHRAIM. 


The Southern 


Truck Garden. 


( CONTINUED.) 


The side shoots are frequently re- 
moved so as to have “one stem” only, 
and when three clusters of blossoms 
have set the top bud is pinched and all 
the strength of the plant forced into 
the three bunches of fruit allowed to 
set, 

As the tomatoes turn pink at the 
blossom’s end, they are picked and 
packed in four-basket crates for ship- 
ping. Common business intelligence 
requires that they have uniform ripe- 
ness and size and reach the market in 
good condition. The four-basket, or 
one-third bushel crate is the approved 
package for tomatoes. The refriger- 


ator car is the only satisfactory way 
to ship tomatoes. A car will hold from 
600 to 800 crates. In packing tomatoes 
or fruit in a car, the crates should be 
carefully laid in rows, and a couple of 
1x1 strips placed at least between every 
other layer for better ventilation. 


Cantaloupes. 

The netted Gem (Rocky Ford) is 
the only variety which can be planted 
with profit, and the important consid- 
eration is to get strong, healthy and 
pure seed. Granted the ground is fair- 
ly level, the soil of good quality and 
of sufficient depth, the general method 
of raising cantaloupes is as follows. 
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The land is plowed about the begin- 
ning of February, say six to eight 
inches deep. It is then harrowed fine 
and smooth. Next there is laid off 
with a shovel plow a good, deep fur- 
row, running seven feet apart both 
ways. Well-rotted barnyard manure 
is put at each crossing of the furrows. 
A shovelful ought to be sufficient for 
three hills, which are made at the 
crossings of the furrows by thorough- 
ly mixing the soil and manure. The 
manure should be broken up very fine 
and most thoroughly mixed. The hill 
should be ten or twelve inches across, 
flat on top and from two to four inches 
high. An inch of ordinary soil is usu- 
ally put on top of the hill. The earlier 
this work is done before planting the 
better. 

The planting time varies with the 
latitude. Near De Queen, Ark., it is 
about the first of April; further south 
earlier. A line or drill about one and 
one-half inches deep is drawn across 
the hill and in it are sown from twenty 
to thirty seeds and covered with finely 
pulverized soil. If the soil is not moist 
enough to germinate the seeds, it is 
well to wait for a rain. The line or 
drill across the hills should all run in 
the same direction, so that if a second 
sowing should become necessary an- 
other drill can be made at right angles. 
It is well to plant a larger number of 
seeds in a hill, for the reason that the 
larger number can break through a 
hard crust, should there be one, than 
could two or three seeds. 


As soon as the cantaloupe plants are 
up, use a one-horse, five-tooth cultiva- 
tor, and also hoe lightly around the 
hills. As soon as the rough leaf is an 
inch in diameter, one-half to two-thirds 
of the plants should be chopped out 
with a hoe. Hoeing and cultivating 
are kept up continuously. When the 
vines begin to run, the work of thin- 
ing is finished by cutting out all of the 
plants except three of the strongest 
and healthiest, which work is generally 
done with a pocket knife. A _ table- 
spoonful of commercial fertilizer per 
hill is used about this time. This is 
scattered about a foot away from the 
plant and thoroughly worked into the 
land. This will bring the melons out 
a week or ten days earlier than other- 


wise. In cultivating the last time or 
two a one-horse, 14-tooth scratch har- 
row is preferred as it leaves the 
ground smooth and level, a condition 
always desirable in the cultivation of 
running vines. In gathering the crop 
for market, the cantaloupe is judged 
almost entirely by its color. Standard 
crates should hold 45 cantaloupes, 
which should fit into the crate tightly. 


Watermelons. 


In growing watermelons a warm, 
sandy loam is the preferred soil, and 
if sloping southward so much the bet- 
ter. Near the Gulf Coast land is brok- 
en in January and checked off with a 
small shovel plow twelve feet each 
way. About the middle of February 
two deep furrows are thrown out and 
barnyard fertilizer, one shovel to each 
hill or intersection, is thrown in. Af- 
ter the fertilizer has been worked in, 
the furrow is turned back and the hills 
flattened, leaving the seed bed level. 
About the first of March the seeds, 8 
to 10 to the hill, are planted and cov- 
ered one inch deep. The field is gone 
over every week and replanted until a 
full stand is secured. When the plants 
are up, the land is cultivated about 
once a week close to the hills and the 
space between them kept clean with a 
disc harrow. Thin out to two plants 
to the hill, hoeing while thining. Work 
is discontinued when the runners are 
two feet long. The Kolb Gem is the 
preferred market variety. 


Sweet Potatoes. 


Sweet potatoes are usually started 
in a hot-bed, made by digging a trench 
three feet wide, six inches deep and as 
long as need be. Three inches of fresh 
stable manure are thrown in and 
smoothed down and covered with two 
inches of fresh soil. The seed sweet 
potatoes are laid on this side by side 
and covered with earth to a depth of 
three inches, the bed being kept moist 
as long as it is needed for slips. Vines 
ten inches long can be set out, care be- 
ing taken to have two or three joints 
well buried. The land on which the 
slips are set out should be well tilled 
and pulverized. The ridges should be 
about three feet apart and the slips 
set in about eighteen inches apart. 
They should be moderately high and 
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be smoothed off with a board, which 
will cover three rows at a time. As 
soon as the plants take root and their 
growth is assured cultivation should 
be commenced and kept up as long as 
the grass and weeds grow or until the 
vines of the plants get too long. 


Cabbages. 


The Flat Dutch, Winningstadt and 
Autumn King seem to be the preferred 
_ market varieties, The market demands 
a compact head, firm and of medium 
size. Cabbage succeeds on a variety 
of soils, but as a rule the best results 
are obtained on the dark, sandy loams 
and the heavier soils generally, on 
which good drainage is essential. The 
land should be plowed deep and thor- 
oughly pulverized before planting. 
Rows three feet apart and eighteen 
saches in the row is the ordinary meth- 
od in which plants are set. Trans- 
planting may be either done by hand 
or, where the field is large, with a horse 
planter. Cultivation should be fre- 
quent but shallow, the soil to be grad- 
ually worked up to the stems of the 
plants. 25,000 pounds of salable cab- 
bage per acre are not unusual crops 
under the right conditions. 

The seeds for cabbages are usually 
planted in January, February and 
March, of course in cold frames or un- 
der shelter. They should be well 
watered and cared for while small and 
be transplanted when about five weeks 
old. 

Onions. 


In East Texas and West Louisiana 
the Red Wethersfield is the preferred 
variety. In Southwest Texas and New 
Mexico the red and white Bermuda 
and the crystal wax are extensively 
grown by irrigation. Most onion grow- 
ers insist that the seed of the current 
year should be used, as old seed loses 
its vitality. Almost any rich soil if 
well drained will grow onions. Twen- 
ty-five to fifty loads of well-rotted ma- 
nure should be applied, and if commer- 
cial fertilizer is used from 500 to 1,500 
pounds should be the quantity. One 
containing five per cent in nitrogen, 
six per cent phosphoric acid and nine 
per cent of potash is considered satis- 
factory. If possible a crop of cow- 
peas should be turned under in the fall 
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and until planting time the land should 
be frequently harrowed. 

The seed should be sown in the cold 
frame before December 15th and ear- 
lier if possible. The seed-bed should 
be well worked but not too fertile. 
Plant in bed broadcast or in drills two 
inches apart. About three pounds of 
seed are necessary to supply sufficient 
plants=to Cover Fanigers. The seeds 
should not be covered deeper than one- 
quarter or half an inch. When the 
plants are as thick as a lead pencil they 
are ready to go to the field. Wet the 
bed thoroughly, draw out the plants 
and trim the roots with shears or knife 
and cut back the top to about five or 
six inches. Keep the plants moist and 
shaded while transplanting. A marker 
should be used to have the rows as 
straight as possible. The rows should 
be fourteen or fifteen inches apart ands 
the plants set four to five inches apart. 
Cultivation should 
shallow. As soon as the tops have 
fallen, the crop should be gathered 
without delay. Gather in windrows 
and let the crop dry. Remove the tops 
and roots and pack for shipment in 
clean two bushel sacks, leaving pro- 
jecting ears for handling. The_Ber- 
muda and more delicate onions are 
shipped in crates, special pains being 
taken to avoid bruising the bulbs. 


Peas. 

Peas succeed best on a warm loamy 
soil; we would not advise to plans 
peas on too sandy a soil. Fertilizers 
“no nitrogen is needed beyond a 
small amount to give plants a vigor- 
ous start—tuse from 600 to 800 pounds 
of some standard manure containing a 


fair proportion of actual potash and— 


available phosphoric acid. Well rotted 
stable manures are also good, if not 
applied too heavy ; if applied too heavy 
the peas will grow too much to foliage 
and not to fruit. 

There are two distinct varieties of 
peas; one is the dwarf or bush pea and 
the other the running or climbing pea. 
The dwarf pea requires no staking and 


the climbing pea should be staked with — 


brush sticks or wire. We have always 
found the climbing pea the most pro- 
ductive and profitable. In the South 
the Alaska dwarf pea is the most pop- 
ular of the dwarf varieties. The dark 


be frequent and. 
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green color of the pods make it an ex- 
cellent pea for shipping long distances, 
very early and uniform grower and 
popular sort with canners and all ship- 
pers. | 

Among the climbing varieties the 
large white marrowfat is considered 
the best. As the vines are very hardy, 
strong, vigorous and productive, the 
pods have a fine appearance, usually 
well filled with good peas. 

After the ground is thoroughly pul- 
verized by deep plowing and harrow- 
ing, the dwarf varieties should be 
planted two and one-half feet apart, 
the climbing varieties four feet apart, 
covering the seed about two inches. 
Peas should have frequent shallow cul- 
tivation which should be done with 


- horse cultivation and followed with the 


hoe. 

After the pods are well filled the 
peas should be picked when the vines 
are dry from either rain or dew, taken 
to the picking shed and assorted, 
throwing out all faulty and overgrown 
tough peas; ship only the best. Peas 
should be packed in one-third bushel 
boxes or one-half bushel baskets. No 
ice is required when shipped by ex- 
press; if shipped in carloads the cars 
must be well iced. 

Peas can be planted in Texas and in 
the South generally in the months of 
October, November, December, Jan- 
uary and February, using the dwarf 
kinds for spring plantings. The cost 
of seed is from $2 to $3 per bushel and 
it takes two bushels to plant one acre. 
The yield from one acre under normal 
conditions is about 150 bushels of 
green peas of the climbing varieties 
and 100 bushels of the dwarf varieties. 
Green peas sell from $1 to $3 per bush- 
el in all markets. 


Beets. 

In the irrigated gardens in South 
Texas beets have proven extremely 
profitable and are easily grown. The 
Electric and the New Model are favor- 
ites because of their earliness and from 
iieatacimthat. theyebave. a smallitap 
root which allows a large number to 
be packed in a barrel for shipping. The 
seed may be planted as soon as there 
is sufficient moisture in the ground in 
October, and by giving good culture 
they should be ready for market in 


about 90 days. This plant withstands 
cold and frequently lives throughout 
the winter. It is a question among 
gardeners as to whether it pays to thin 
the beets while the plants are small. 
The general opinion is that it is best 
to thin them to about two or three 
inches apart in the row. Three to five 
beets are tied in a bunch for shipping 
and about 25 dozen bunches are packed 
in ventilated barrels for market. 


Radishes. 


Radishes usually do very well as a 
fall and winter crop, but are killed 
down by severe freezes, hence should 
be started 45 or 50 days before freez- 
ing weather is anticipated. For mar- 
ket the scarlet white tipped is con- 
sidered the best voriety. The seed is 
usually planted with a seed drill in 
rows 16 inches apart and cultivated 
with hoes or hand implements.  Irri- 
gation is very desirable for this crop, 
as it is necessary that the growth be 
quick in order that the root should be 
tender and fit for market. For the 
trade the -radishes are tied into 
bunches of about twelve and packed 
into iced barrels. About 50 pounds of 
ice required to each barrel and where 
not longer than 48 hours is required on 
the road the radishes reach market in 
prime condition. 

Spinach, Parsley and Lettuce. 

Spinach, parsley and lettuce usually 
make a good crop on rich soil. Par- 
sley and spinach require strong land, 
while the lettuce does best on rich 
sandy loam. 


The quantity of seeds necessary to 
plant an acre is given as follows: 
Beans, in drills, 2 bushels per acre; 
beets, in drills, 5 pounds per acre; 
cabbage, sown in bed, + pound per 
acre; cucumbers, in hills, 2 pounds per 
acre; lettuce, seed sown in beds, 4} 
pound per acre; musk melons or can- 
taloupes, in hills, 2 pounds to the acre; 
watermelons, in hills, 4 pounds per 
acre; onions, seed sown in beds, 1 
pound per acre; onions, sown in the 
field, 5 pounds per acre; onions, sets, 
8 to 10 bushels per acre; peas, 14 bush- 
els per acre; potatoes, 6 bushels; rad- 
ishes, in drills, 8 pounds per acre; 
squash, in hills, 2 pounds per acre; to- 
matoes, seed sown in beds, 4 lb. per acre. 
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Many of the farmers on the line of 
the Kansas City Southern railway do 
not make a specialty of truck raising, 
‘but rather carry on the latter as part 
of their regular farming operations. 
They have in their favor a long grow- 
ing season, which enables them to se- 
cure one or more truck crops in addi- 
tion to their regular field crops from 
the same land. 

Common field corn usually matures 
in August. In July cowpeas are gen- 
erally sown in the rows between the 
stalks. In September strawberries may 
be planted between the rows and 
should bring fruit the next spring. 
While all three crops can be grown, 
it is usually corn and cowpeas—corn 
and strawberries only when the field is 
to be used for strawberries several 
years thereafter. 

Grain crops cut for hay, such as 
oats, barley, rye or wheat, all maturing 
in May, are usually followed by a crop 
of cowpeas in July, or a crop of sweet 
potatoes planted in June, or a crop of 
Irish potatoes planted in August, very 
early in the morning or late in the 
evening. The Irish potatoes are dug 
in October and the land immediately 
seeded to oats, barley, rye or wheat 
for winter pasturage and hay next May. 

Spring potatoes are generally 
planted in February in Louisiana and 
harvested in May. In April corn or 
cotton are planted between the rows. 
If the second crop is corn, which ma- 
tures in August, replant with fall po- 
tatoes in the water furrow. This sec- 
ond crop of potatoes will be due to har- 
vest about October and November. 

Cotton can follow, if the need there- 
of is urgent, a crop of grain hay, ma- 
turing in May, but this is not practiced 
much, The hay crop is often succeed- 
ed by a crop of June corn, which ma- 
tures in October. 
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Irish potatoes planted in February 
are ready to dig in May. On the same 
ground are planted either common field 
corn or June corn, or sweet potatoes 
in June, between the rows of Irish po- 
tatoes, The sweet potatoes will ma- 
ture in October. Or a fall crop of 
peanuts may be planted, which will 
make a good crop of hay, some pea- 
nuts to sell and leave the ground well 
fertilized for the next crop. 

Lettuce is planted in January and 
February and matures in May. It can 
be followed with turnips and cabbage 
planted in May and June, or with spin- 
ach, all maturing late in the fall. 

Radishes are often planted in the 
same rows with Irish potatoes. They 
mature before the potatoes need culti- 
vation. 

Melons, cantaloupes and cucumbers, 
which mature in July, are usually fol- 
lowed by cowpeas, or in the truck 
patch with winter turnips, beets, car- 
rots, spinach, etc. Below Shreveport 
fall crops of beets, turnips and carrots 
can remain in the ground all winter. 

In young orchards all of the above 
mentioned crops can be grown be- 
tween the rows of trees for the first 
three years, and the expense of plant- 
ing an orchard can be covered almost 
entirely in this way. 

In the Southern fields are many 
other combinations in crops tending to 
keep the land continually under culti- 
vation, due care being taken to have 
the rotation so arranged that a good 
fertilizer crop is included every second 
or third year. Louisiana and South- 
ern Arkansas offer peculiar attractions 
to the farmer who will grow mixed 
crops, because the climate, rainfall and 
soil are just right to admit of an un- 
limited number of crop combinations 
and an average of two crops to the 
acte: 


Improvements 


at Joplin, Mo. 


(Joplin Daily Globe.) 


A million dollars’ worth of new 
buildings are now going up in Joplin. 

Two hundred and fifty residences 
are under contract to cost from $10,000 
down to cozy cottages at $500 to 
$1,000. 


Business blocks to an equal value 
are at the present in course of con- 
struction. 

The increased residence construc- 
tion alone means an addition of at 
least 1,000 to the population of Joplin. 
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~The value of residence property is 

going upward in leaps and bounds, and 
Joplin is enjoying one of the biggest 
and most substantial growths it has 
even known. Especially is this true 
toward the suburbs of South and 
Southwest Joplin. The limits to the 
northward seem to be nearly reached, 
and a great expansion is taking place 
in the opposite direction. 

With this increase of population 
should rightly go a corresponding in- 
crease in the means of living, in fac- 
tories and commercial enterprises, and 
it now behooves the Commercial Club 
to be up and doing, that employment 
may be provided this coming army of 
bread winners and consumers. 

The building movement now sweep- 
ing the city embraces the following: 

Three new churches at a cost of 
$30,000 each. 

The new Children’s home to be built 
at once at a cost of $20,000. 

Some 300 feet of brick blocks on 
Main street. 

One hundred feet of business block 
on Joplin street in the L. P. Cunning- 
ham six-story office building and hotel. 

Fifty-foot business block on Wall 
street. 

The above 450 feet of frontage 
means eighteen new store rooms of 25 
feet each, 

In addition to these, the new Miners’ 
Bank building has just been complet- 
ed at a cost of $125,000, and the Fed- 
eral building, the monument to Sena- 
tor Cockrell, may be counted among 
one of the new structures of Jopnn. 

The business blocks being construct- 
ed at present are a 56-front above 
Ninth street by Ralph Muir; 50 feet 
by A. C. Spring on Main street be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth; A. H. 
Rogers’ 40 feet at Tenth street on 
Main; Campbell, 50 feet between 
Bighth and Ninth on Main street; 
James Leonard’s 25 feet and John Law- 
rence’s 25 feet on Main street: L. P. 
Cunningham’s $150,000 building at 
Fourth and Joplin streets; George 
Graves’ 50 feet on Wall street, and J. 
Frank Walker’s apartment house on 
Moffett avenue, which is to cost $15,- 
000. 


Besides this, the Joplin Supply Com- 
pany has broken ground at the electric 
railway curve in East Joplin for a 50x 
100 foot warehouse, to be completed 
within thirty days; and arrangements 
are being made to expend $30,000 in 
improvements on the Joplin hotel. 

Contractors and builders estimate 
the number of residences now going 
up in Joplin as high as 400 and even 
500, but it is thought that 250 is a fair- 
ly conservative estimate of the work 
actually under contract. Hundreds 
and hundreds of mechanics are being 
employed in the building, and other 
hundreds who are to occupy these new 
homes will be seeking other employ- 
ment, 

During the year 1904 the wholesale 
business of Joplin has been largely ex- 
tended and now covers most of the 
towns within a radius of one hundred 
miles. The gross business of the sev- 
eral wholesale houses exceeded one 
million dollars. 

The public utilities of Joplin are of 
the best. It has an excellent water 
works system capable of delivering 
daily 6,000.000 gallons. The Gas 
Company delivers 500,000 cubic feet of 
gas per day and operates thirty-two 
miles of main pipes and many more of 
lateral pipes. Natural gas will be 
pumped into Joplin at an early day 
and be used as fuel in many of the 
lead and zinc mines in the vicinity. 
Electric light and power is derived 
from a 3,000 horsepower plant situated 
four miles south of Joplin. The street 
car system is very complete and close- 
ly connected with a suburban system 
which reaches nearly all the important 
mining camps in the Joplin mining dis- 
trict. The six banks in Joplin have an 
aggregate capital and surplus of near- 
ly $1,000,000 and the deposits reach 
$3,000,000. 

The output of the lead and zinc 
mines during 1904 amounted to 534,- 
307,210 pounds of zinc. valued at $9,- 
598,705 ; 68,669,230 pounds of lead, val- 
ued at $1,881,235; value of total out- 
put of lead and zinc, $11,479.940. . The 
average price per ton during the year 
has been for zinc, $35.92; for lead, 
$54.80, with a maximum of $53 per 
ton for zinc and $62 per ton for lead. 
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In the Matter of Good Roads. 


The problem of securing good roads has 
been a difficult one in most sections of the 
country. Where stone or gravel were abun- 
dant the difficulties were overcome, though 
often at considerable expense. The ordi- 
nary dirt road, however, presented the 
greatest difficulties, because for want of a 
proper understanding a firm, hard surafce 
could not easily be secured. It remained 
for Mr. D. Ward King, of Maitland, Mo., to 
find a method to transform the ordinary 
dirt road into a well rounded, well drained 
public highway, as hard and solid as a 
race track and maintainable at an annual 
expense of about $2.50 per mile. How the 
problem was solved is a simple story. 

Twenty years ago Mr. King was aroused 
to the necessity of improving the road 
which leads from his farm home to the 
near-by town of Maitland. It was rutty, 
full of chuckholes, uneven, at certain times 
of the year virtually impassable. It was 
on a par with other neighborhood roads, but 
Mr. King studied the problem and how best 
to solve it. 

Finally he hit upon a home-made contriv- 
ance, so homely and simple that the neigh- 
bors who watched him work with it were 
forced to laugh. Walking through his stable 
yard Mr. King chanced to spy an old pump 
stock which had been torn up and had laid 
unused for several years. This pump stock 
he took and, laying a log, split in half, par- 
allel with it, he fastened the two together 
with rough boards and chains; then, hitch- 
ing a horse to the home-made drag and 
standing upon it, he dragged the road to 
Maitland. Twice, three times, a half dozen 
times, while the road was still wet from 
recent rains, he dragged the entire length, 
and then dismounted to look at what he had 
done. 48 

A rolling, well drained and compact road 


extended from farm house to town. Mr. 
King had solved the problem. 

Every year since that Mr. King has 
dragged his roads regularly. “I have kept 


track of it as to the amount of time and 
find that the average is once a month,” he 
says. “That’s not very much work to Se- 
cure a good road. I dragged from my Own 
gate to my neighbor’s, a half a mile; it 
takes about twenty minutes. I don’t make 
many trips to town before I have regained 
the time expended in dragging, to say noth- 
ing of the gain to my neighbors and the 
general public.” 

It was not long until the entire Maitland 
neighborhood was using similar home-made 
drags, and that section of Missouri boasted 
of the best country roads extant. Gradually 
the fame of the man who had brought this 
about spread. Over a year ago Mr. King 
received an invitation from the good roads 
association of Sac county, Ia. asking him 


to visit Sac City. and explain his system. 
He did so, and was received so enthusias- 
tically that over fifty farmers at once 
pledged themselves to try the work. As a 
result, the highways leading into that pro- 
gressive town, twenty-eight miles altogeth- 
er, have been cared for at an expense of 
but $2.50 a mile, and in one year’s time 
transformed from muddy, uneven roads into 
thoroughfares so smooth and nice that own- 
ers of trotting horses invariably choose the 
public highways for speedways in prefer- 
ence to the race track. 

So the good work has gone on. Mr. 
King has traversed more than half of the 
ninety-nine counties of lowa, preaching the 
gospel of good roads, and has arranged to 
carry on the work in lowa, Missouri and 
other Mississippi valley states next year on 
a still larger scale. Already more than 


5,000 King road drags are in use within a 
radius of 400 miles of St. Louis. Mr. King 
advocates the home-made brand. He had 


no contrivance to sell. A good drag can be 
made by any person within an hour at an 
expense not to exceed $3. The city of Des 
Moines has ordered 200 drags constructed, 
at a cost of $2 each, and intends using them 
exclusively hereafter in making and repair- 
ing dirt streets and roads. 

The doctrine as preached by Mr. King is 
simplicity itself. Here are some extracts 
from one of his recent talks to prospective 
road-makers: 

“The most difficult part of road dragging 
is getting at it. All the rest is so simple 
that one learns it in doing it. The first no- 
ticeable effect is the smoothing of the road 
surface, and this in time allows the rain 
and snow water to flow off and encourages 
the distribution of travel over the road 
from side to side. 

“Teams usually follow the beaten trail. 
Dragging destroys the old trail, and the new 
trail, each time broader and less definite 
than before, is made on a different portion 
of the highway. By dragging while the 
earth is yet moist the road finally becomes 
a series of practically waterproof layers of 
puddled earth, each one of which is rolled 
and pounded by the wheels and hoofs of 
travel. Almost imperceptibly the center 0 
the road is elevated to a smooth grade that 
is not easily affected by bad weather. 

“Dragging kills the weeds in the seed 
leaf. It also does away with the bumps at 
each side of bridges and culverts. Regular 
dragging fills them and they become as 
solid as the rest of the road. As the wheel 
tracks are wiped out the water does not 
run to the bridge after every shower, so 
you can drive as swiftly over the culverts 
as over any other portion of the road. 

“At first you will have to drag when part 
of the road is too wet. But after awhile it 
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will dry evenly, and the first few times 
you drag it will be better for you to merely 
drive down one wheel track and back the 
other, moving the dirt toward the center 
of the wagon track. Gradually widen as 
you get a chance. This will give you a 
solid foundation. If the wagon track is at 
one side of the highway, begin right there. 
The rest will follow in time. Don’t be in a 
hurry. Remember you can not successfully 
make a fine crop by plowing the corn four 
times a day. First, make a drag; second, 
use it every time you can improve the road 
by dragging. 

“The hitch is next in importance to the 
time at which the dragging is done. The 
right time is just after the road dries after 
a rain or when it is thawed on top during 
the winter and spring, and it should be 
dragged every time. 

“Of course a smooth surface for travel is 
thus produced, but a more valuable result 
is that the road will shed the next rain in- 
stead of absorbing it. This is the reason 
why the road should be dragged every time, 
so that it will always be ready for the next 
rain.” 

Mr. King never loses an opportunity to 
instruct his hearers that an expensive, com- 
plicated drag is unnecessary. Here is a bit 
of personal experience: 


“Nor is an iron-faced instrument abso- 
lutely necessary. I began with a drag in 
February, March or April, the drag being 
made of an old. pump post and a frost-bitten 
log held together by two or three short 
pieces of board nailed on top. It pulled to 
pieces at the begining of the second year, 
and at first I simply drove a team straddle 
of one wheel track going and of the other 
wheel track coming back, merely breaking 
the rim of earth that rises on each side of 
the wheel track and leaving the road in 
good condition for teamsters to ‘straddle 
the rut.’ After smashing both ruts, I re- 
member I used to look back down the road 
approvingly, pat myself on the back and 
think I had the nicest road in the country, 
and while I did have it at the time, yet it 
would look very rough to me at present.” 

There is no man better known among 
thankful Iowa farmers to-day than D. Ward 
King, of Maitland. “His work is of far 
more importance than preaching the gospel 
of seed corn selection,’ declares a noted 
agricultural expert. “Without good roads 
the farmer is stranded. With good roads 
he can control the market and get the 
prices. Without them he may have had a 
record-breaking crop and be possessed of 
millions, but they are Mulberry Sellers’ mil- 
lions, and not tangible.” 


Spiro, I. T., and Surroundings. 


The town of Spiro is in the Choctaw 
Nation, just south of the Arkansas Riv- 
er and sixteen miles west of Fort Smith, 
Ark. It is the junction point of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway with its 
Fort Smith branch and also with the 
Fort Smith Western Railroad. Poteau 
River and Cache Creek are in close prox- 
imity east and west. Its railway facili- 
ties have enabled it to become the great- 
est cotton market in the Choctaw Na- 
tion, the means of quick and easy trans- 
portation available enabling the cotton 
buyers to pay from one-fourth to one- 
half cents per pound more than could be 
paid at other points in the same terri- 
tory. The annual shipments of cotton 
from spiro amount to 10,000 to 15,000 
bales, depending upon crop conditions. 
This amount is increased from year to 
year as new land is put in cultivation. It 
is estimated that of the land tributary to 
Spiro, not more than one-tenth is in 
cultivation. 

The soil in the country adjacent to 
Spiro is adapted to all agricultural pur- 
suits, and corn, wheat, oats, rye, flax, 
thay yields as bountifully here as else- 
‘where, and fruit and truck production 


are equally profitable. It is only a ques- 
tion of a few years when the Indian 
titles can be more freely conveyed and 
this section of country will be densely 
settled. Lands offered for lease are now 
being rapidly occupied ‘and a greatly in- 
creased output of cotton, corn, smal! 
grains and live stock can be confidently 
expected within a year or two. 

The industrial resources of Spiro and 
vicinity are abundant and varied. There 
is an abundance of fine building stone 
within a half mile of town and an in- 
exhaustible bed of fine brick shale just 
outside of town. There are large saw 
mills in the pine forests within sixty 
miles and lumber is cheap. Wood for 
fuel can yet be had for the cutting. Coal 
is hauled direct from the mines, three to 
five miles away, in the township—there 
are, however, 6,000 acres of coal land. 
A vein of fine coal, between four and 
one-half and five feet thick, is known to 
extend to within one-half mile of town. 
With the opening of these coal deposits 
will come splendid opportunities for 
manufacturers of all kinds. A site for 
a cotton mill and cotton compress has 
been purchased and negotiations for the 
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building of a compress are now under 
way. Other manufacturing plants are 
needed and sure to come as soon as the 
country is opened up so that white set- 
tlers can acquire perfect titles. 

The land, formerly held in common, is 
now being divided among members of 
the tribe. Each man, woman and child 
(including thé intermarried whites) is 
entitled to 320 acres of average land. 
Of this, one-half is called the “home- 
stead” and cannot be sold for twenty-one 
years. Of the other half, called the “sur- 
plus,” an Indian by blood can sell one- 
fourth in one year, one-fourth in three 
years and the remainder in five years 
from the date of his patent. If he wishes 
to sell earlier, he must apply to have his 
restrictions removed, which thousands 
are now doing. Patents are being de- 
livered. Only the surplus land of the 
intermarried whites and that belonging 


to deceased allottees can now be pur- . 


chased, but within a year a large quan- 
tity of land will become saleable. All 
of the land, both homestead and surplus, 
can now be leased for any term of not 
over five years. 

Spiro has now about 1,000 inhabitants. 
It has two large cotton gins and about 
fifteen stores, the largest of which do a 
business of $60,000 to $75,000 annually, 


a local telephone system, good long dis- 
tance connections, two churches and a 
good school building, a brick. plant has 
been located and a fruit cannery has 
been contracted for. There is an abund- 
ance of ash, hickory, oak, cottonwood 
and gum timber which could be used in 
the manufacture of wagons, ax handles, 
furniture and for other purposes. An- 
other large general merchandise store, a 
first-class modern hotel, livery stable, 
tinshop, wholesale flour and feed ‘store, 
saw mill, bakery, and produce merchants 
could establish themselves in Spiro to 
advantage. 

Climate and health are good. There 
are no extremes of heat or cold. The 
winters are short and mild and the sum- 
mer days never oppressive. The town 
itself is situated on a high prairie, which 
slopes in every directon from the central 
part of town insuring good drainage. 
Good palatable water can be had ata 
depth of twenty to fifty feet. 

The title to property in the towns of 
the Indian Territory is perfect, as in all 
cases the property was sold by the United 
States government to the highest bidder 
and patent issued by the Tribal govern- 
ment and confirmed by the United States 
government. 


Siloam Springs, Arkansas. 


(R. J. Profitt in ‘‘ Missouri and Arkansas Fruitman.’’) 


_ The great trouble with the people of 
this rapid transit age, in a money mak- 
ing way, is, that they do not place a 
proper estimate upon the little things. 
No branch of industry has suffered great- 
er from this neglect than farming. In 
the older countries where the population 
is dense and room scarce, necessarily 
the little things must be studied and 
economy practiced. In China and Japan 
. the farms consist of only a fraction of an 
acre and the man who cultivates five 
acres is considered a lordly personage. 
In some of the older states of this coun- 
try farming is conducted upon a few 
acres, but in this great expansive, un- 
limited out doors of the Southwest we 
have not yet learned the value of fénc- 
ing in only a few acres and cultivating 
these in a manner to yield large results. 
Onlv a few years ago in South Missouri 


and Northwest Arkansas, the farmer 
thought he had performed the full meas- 
ure of his duty when he planted his fields 
in corn, wheat and oats. If he had his 
crop planted in good time and the sea- 
sons were favorable he came out ahead, 
but if, as often happens in the best of 
countries, the seasons were unfavorable, 
he was in for a siege of “hard times.” 
In 1894, when the Kansas City 
Southern railroad was built through the 
Western part of Benton county, save 
for a few old apple orchards, there was 
nothing raised on the farms except corn, 
wheat and oats. The farms were large 
and there were no towns along this line 
except Siloam Springs which was only a 
straggling string of frame houses which 
followed the zigzag courses of Sanger 
creek, and many of these were vacant 
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and the population all told being less 
than one thousand. 

In eleven years there has certainly 
been a marvelous ‘evolution here, both 
in the country and city. Along this road 
in this county there are now four other 
thrifty prosperous towns, two of which 
as large as was Siloam at the time of 
the building of the road andi Siloam 
Springs is a substantially built modern 
city of about 4,000 population. No place 
on this road more completely illustrates 
the success of paying heed to little things 
in farming than Siloam Springs. It is 


surrounded by a thrifty class of farmers 


and fruit growers, whose farms range 
in size from five to eighty acres, ten and 
twenty acres being about the average 
size. These farms are well cultivated 
in a great variety of crops, in conse- 
quence of which, there is no such thing 
known as failure of crops and no such 
industrial maladies prevalent as “bad 
luck” and “hard times.” This soil and 


climate produce all the cereals and tame 


grasses and the greatest variety and 
choicest quality of fruits and vegetables 
of any spot of earth known. 

Here something is produced to sell 
every day in the year. In spring and 
summer fruits in vast quantity, in win- 
ter, poultry, eggs, butter, stock. 

Great forces are these in making cit- 
ies. It is a false idea that men who run 
stores, banks and factories make cities. 
They are results of causes, which create 
the wealth of communities. But to their 
credit let it be said by the writer who 
personally knows the early history of 
industrial Siloam Springs, that many of 
the merchants, bankers and men of busi- 
ness, have personally contributed to the 
great work of promoting fruit growing 
while others have reaped their share of 
the benefits and at the same time busied 
themselves with the work of discourage- 
ment. , 

There are men here who will tell you 
that fruit growing does not pay, but 
notwithstanding this there have been 
erected great brick blocks, a fifty thou- 
sand: dollar cold storage and ice plant, 
water works, electric light system, bar- 
rel and box factories, evaporating estab- 
lishments, poultry packing houses which 
dress and ship poultry by the car load 
and many other large enterprises includ- 
ing three banks with deposits of over one- 
half million dollars, all the result of the 
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wealth produced from the farm and or- 
chards. 

There the large stores, schools, col- 
leges and a city of fine homes are the 
material gains, but modern, intelligent. 
cultured people, with high ideals, pure 
morals, refined manners, patrons of art 
and literature, and supporters of. the 
foremost Chautauqua Assembly in the 
state are the crowning glories of the 
fruit. growing industry. Does fruit 
growing pay? See its practical results 
im material and social advancement in 
ihe living, present, delightful, prosperous 
Siloam and vicinity and tell us. Does 
it pay to do small farming? See Siloam 
and its business men and farmers. Life 
is too short, the road too long and the 
weather too hot, for us to argue this 
question. 

Not alone has wealth been produced 
from the soil, but land values have grown 
as well. When this industry was begun 
ten years ago there were no fixed values 
to land here. Men traded on farms of- 
ten thinking they had made a good swap 
if they got a team and wagon for a quar- 
ter section of land with a house and 
some improvements. What has happen- 
ed? A hundred dollars an acre is not 
regarded high for land with an orchard 
near Siloam and some land has been sold 
for three hundred an acre. With the 
advantages of climate, health, water and 
fruit growing possessed by this locality 
there is no reason why these lands in a 
few years should not be worth as much 
as the fruit lands of California which 
rate from five hundred to two thousand 
dollars per acre. Everything in fruit 
grown in this latitude is successfully 
grown here and the variety grown is so 
great that failure is impossible. In all 
the small fruits which grow to highest 
perfection there never has been a failure. 

Strawberries, gooseberries, blackper- 
ries, raspberries and dew berries are rez- 
ular and profitable crops. The greatest 
of these is the strawberry, which as a 


“commercial crop on_ this read, had _ its 


beginning at Siloam Springs, this city 
claiming the honor of first shpping these 
berries in car load lots. The busness has 
grown until now from Siloam to Neosho 
there is an acreage of 3,000 acres und 
car load shipments of 800 to 400 car loads 
annually. This one industry gives em- 
ployment to 20,000 people and bringsina 
revenue of about a quarter million dollars. 
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The K. C. S. Peach Excursion of July 18, 1905. 


A party of about one hundred land ex- 
plorers, mainly from_lowa, Northern 
Missouri, Minnesota, Illinois and Kan- 
sas, started on July 18th to visit De- 
Queen, Horatio and Lockesburg, Ark., 
with a view to inspect the country and 
incidentally gain some information con- 
cerning the commercial handling, pack- 
ing and shipping of the peach crop in 
this section of the country. The excur- 
sion was made under the auspices of the 
Kansas City Southern Land and Immi- 
gration Company of Kansas City, Mo.,- 
Mr. Martin Gauldin, manager, being in 
charge of the party and looking after 
their comforts. On arrival at DeQueen 
the excursion was tendered a fine recep- 
tion by the citizens of that enterprising 
little city. All the vehicles in town were 
at the disposal of the visitors, and every 
opportunity was given to thoroughly in- 
spect the fine orchards, farms and com- 
mercial truck gardens in the vicinity. 
Music by the band and addresses by the 
visitors and the residents were much in 
evidence and within an hour after ar- 
rival everybody from afar felt very much 
at home. At Horatio a day was spent 
in going over the great orchard of the 
Southern Orchard Planting Company, 
who have here three thousand acres in 
peaches. The visitors were very cot- 
dially received by the citizens of Horatio 
and during their stay had a most enjoy- 
able time. At Lockesburg, Ark., on the 
DeQueen & Eastern Railway, the whole 
party was entertained at a barbecue, and 
of complimentary speeches there was 
an abundance. The better part of a 
week was consumed in examining the 
lands in the vicinity of Lockesburg and 
in general the visitors were much 
pleased with the country. A _ large 
number of them expressed their inten- 
tion of locating in Sevier County dur- 
ing the present year and are now en- 
gaged in arranging their affairs at 
home to that end. According to pres- 
ent indications there will be many new 
faces in Lockesburg, DeQueen and 
Horatio, within a year. 

Peaches are ripe about the middle 
of July in Sevier County, Arkansas, 


and the country adjacent to Horatio, 


DeQueen and Lockesburg is where 
these fruits are grown. Sevier County 
has in cultivation about 7,000 acres 
in peaches, of which 3,000 acres are in 
one orchard at Horatio; 65 acres in 
apples, 50 acres in strawberries and 
blackberries, 200 acres in potatoes, 70 
acres in tomatoes and several hundred 
acres more in cantaloupes, cabbages, 
cucumbers and other truck. DeQueen 
alone ships a hundred car loads of 
fruits and truck per year. 

On the way to DeQueen the excur- 
sion passed through fruit lands for 
many miles, such as the great apple 
orchards near Neosho, Mo., and Grav- 
ette, Sulphur Springs, Decatur, Gen- 
try and Siloam Springs, in Arkansas, 
which places also produce hundreds 
of carloads of fine strawberries, black- 
berries, raspberries, cherries, etc., etc., 
and also the orchards near Mena, 
Grannis, Cove, Ark., and other places. 
Great as this fruit and truck industry 
is, it is only a small part of the re- 
sources of the section of country which 
was visited by this excursion. 

Adjacent to Lockesburg, DeQueen 
and Horatio and in other parts of Sev- 
ier County are seventy-five thousand 
acres of choice improved and unim- 
proved lands, rich river bottom lands, 
fertile uplands and cut over timber 
lands, suitable for all agricultural and 
horticultural purposes. The bottom 
lands produce from 50 to 75 bushels 
of corn, and from one bale to one and 
one-half bales of cotton per acre. They 
also produce magnificent crops of al- 
falfa and other forage crops, as well 
as sugar cane. The uplands produce 
from 25 to 40 bushels of corn and from 
2-5 to 4-5 of a bale of cotton per acre. 
Oats, barley, wheat, rye, alfalfa, sor- 
gshum and all domestic grasses and 
forage plant, yield bountiful crops. 
The uplands are among the finest fruit 
and truck lands in the United States 
and the ordinary field crops yield as 
well as anywhere. It is an excellent 
country in which to raise economically 
fine horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. 
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The prices of these lands range from 
$5 per acre to $25.00, and the lands are 
for sale on moderate terms. 

At the present time there is no sec- 
tion of country that presents better Op- 
portunities for securing a home at a 
very moderate price, presents better 
opportunities for business of any legit- 
imate kind and is more pleasant to live 
in than Sevier County. The present 
population of Sevier County is about 
20,000. DeQueen, the county seat, 
has about 4,000 inhabitants. Lockes- 
burg and Horatio, about 1,000 each, 
and eleven other towns and villages 
from 250 to 500 each. The taxable 
property in the county is valued at $3,- 
000,000. Sixty-five schools are main- 
tained and the school population is 
about 6,000. In the northern part of 
the county, near Gillham, are valuable 


deposits of lead, zinc and slate, which 
are being developed, and in other sec- 
tions are beds of coal and asphalt. At 
DeQueen and Horatio are very large 
sawmills, employing a large number 
of men. The newcomer in Sevier Coun- 
ty will have very little if any pioneer- 
ing to do. He can get lands in any 
desired condition of improvement and 
at almost any price suited to contents 
of his pocketbook. Schools, churches, 
railroads, good trading towns, news- 
papers and good country roads are al- 
ready there. The market for Sevier 
County fruits has been established and 
the sale of every product is assured. 
Special information concerning Sevier 
County may be had by addressing the 
Kansas City Southern Land and Jin- 
migration Company, 201-2 Beals Bldg.. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Mena, Polk County, Arkansas. 


The city of Mena has now 5,107 peo- 
ple, all of whom have settled there in 
the last seven years. It is 380 miles 
south of Kansas City and is a freight 
and passenger division point on the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway. The month- 
ly payroll of Mena is about $40,- 
000, derived from various sources. The 
city has an electric light system, tele- 
phone service and a perfect and com- 
plete water works system. The water is 
piped from springs in the mountains and 
is a gravity system, the pressure in the 
main part of the city being 100 pounds 
per square inch. It has, as a matter of 
fact, the conveniences incident to a 
larger city. Among the local institu- 
tions are seven churches, graded public 
schools, two academies, a public library, 
two banks, five planing mills, two whole- 
sale houses, a considerable number of 
retail firms and a business men’s club. 
During 1904, the city population increas- 
ed by 529 new residents, and 115 fam- 
ilies were settled on the adjacent farms. 
The improvements made during 1904 
consist of two cotton gins, a brick yard, 
fruit packery, a school building costing 
$10,000, two large brick business build- 
ings and more or less extensive street 
improvements. The number of resi- 


dence buildings has been largely in- 
creased, and nearly all of the later build- 
ings are attractive structures. 

The business of Mena depends upon 
its manufactures, largely lumber, the 
mineral resources, lead and zinc mines 
and slate quarries in course of develop- 
ment, and the agricultural resources. The 
cotton crop handled at Mena varies be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 bales, and large 
quantities of fruit, berries, truck, eggs 
and poultry and live stock, which are 
marketed at this point. The various 
ores, such as lead, zinc, iron, mangan- 
ese, etc., have been developed to the point 
where they yield revenue, and several 
fine quarries of slate are in regular op- 
eration. Oil, asphalt and coal indica- 
tions have been fovnd in many places 
and pine timber and hardwoods, consist- 
ing of oak, hickory, gum etc. are very 
abundant. The raw materials are pres- 
ent in ample quantity and variety, for 
cotton mills, oil mills and compresses, 
furniture factories, fruit box and barrel 
factories, creameries, ax handle factories, 
lath mills, etc. 

The production of corn, oats, wheat, 
sweet potatoes, melons, peaches, berries 
and commercial truck generally is large 
and is profitable. 
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Mena is much visited by health and 
pleasure seekers during the stmmer 
months. Its altitude 1,400 feet above 
sea level, gives it a delightful climate all 
the year around. The nights are always 
refreshing, a blanket being needed for 
comfort every night in the year. The 
scenery at and surrounding Mena is pic- 
turesque and highly attractive. Medici- 
nal springs are numerous in the vicinity 
and are extensively used by those fam- 
iliar with their properiies. Mena and 
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Polk County are growing rapidly, and 
their attractions are sufficient to hold 
the man who is looking for a business 
opening, a place of residence, a farm, 
an orchard, or a stock ranch. A new 
railway, now being built to the slate 
quarries, will make readily accessible 
large quantities of very cheap land, and 
‘the newcomer in Arkansas ‘will do well 
to visit Mena while searching for a new 
home. 


The Utilization of Waste Products. 


There is hardly anything in the econ- 
omy of nature which cannot be turned to 
practical account for the use of man. In 
the manufacture and preparation of raw 
materials there has always been more or 
less waste which, for years and years, 
failed of utilization. With the advance 
of modern industrial chemistry much of 
this waste has been turned to practical 
account and almost daily new uses are 
found for products heretofore deemed 
worthless. 

The shavings and saw dust of the 
pine saw mills have been for years used 
in part as fuel for the machinery and the 
remainder burned or hauled away. The 
waste products of the hardwood mills 
could be burned to ashes and the ashes 
yielded a considerable quantity of pot- 
ash, or they could be carried through a 
process of destructive distillation .and 
could be made to yield aéetic acid, wood 
alcohol and other products. The bark 
was useful for tannic acid. The ashes 
made a good fertilizer and the charcoal 
from the destructive distillation was also 
useful. The pine saw dust yields no 
fertilizer worth considering and for many 
years it was considered utterly worth- 
less, except for the comparatievly small 
quantity which could be utilized as fuel. 

Within the last two or three vears 
methods have been found by which the 
shavings can be converted into an excel- 
lent quality of paper. A large paper 
mill has been established at Orange, 
Texas, which now turns out a first-class 
wrapping paper. The theory of the pro- 
cess is simply to boil the sawdust or 
shavings in a strong solution of soda or 


potash, which combines with the pitch, 
turpentine, etc., and forms a soap. This 
soap, being soluble in hot water, is wash- 
ed out, leaving a fine clean fiber from 
which the paper is made in the ordinary 
way. The pine soap is then carried to 
the adjacent chemical works, where the 
pitch, turpentine, etc., are separated from 
the soda and are utilized in various ways. 
At Lake Charles, La., is a factory where 
the stumps, slabs, saw dust are put 
through a process by which the turpen- 
tine, rosin and other products are ex- 
tracted. An analysis of yellow pine saw 
dust gives gas, camphor, wood alcohol, 
turpentine, creosote, acetic acid, oxalic 


acid and some thirty or forty oils which, 


could be used for various purposes as 
well as for making soap. Indeed, the 
saw dust piles scattered along the rail- 


roads in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. 


would furnish soap stock enough to last 
the nation a hundred years. The by- 
products, which can be extracted from 
a ton of saw dust, it is claimed, have a 
money value exceeding the value of the 
lumber from which the saw dust was 
derived. 

Another. by-product available in un- 
limited quantity is the common cornstalk 
deemed’ absolutely worthless. Impor- 
tant uses have been found for it as shown 
by Mr..C. M. Gussher 1n a recent ar- 
ticle in the Scientific American : 

“After extensive and elaborate experi- 
ments by the government, it has been 
discovered that cellulose in considerable 
quantities may be extracted from corn 
stalks, and the industry promises to grow 
to gigantic proportions almost at once. 
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Cellulose, as is well known, is the es- 


sential constituent of the framework or. 


wall-membrane of all plant cells. It is 
a’ secretion from the contained proto- 
plasm, but in the advancing growth of 
the plant the walls become incrusted with 
resin, coloring matter, etc. It composes 
the cells of wood as wax composes the 
cells of a honeycomb. Cellulose, by rea- 
son of its peculiar properties, is being 
largely introduced into ship building, as 
due to its property of swelling rapidly 
when wet, it prevents leakage through 
holes below the water line. Up to the 
present century the only available ma- 
terial from which cellulose for this pur- 
pose could be prepared in sufficient quan- 
tities was the cocoanut shell. The ground 
fiber of the cocoanut shell with a small 
percentage of the original fibre constitu- 
ted the cellulose of commerce. This won- 
derful material possesses the property of 
swelling rapidly when wet and is very 
light. It is practically free from dan- 
ger of fire, burning very slowly, and 
with great difficulty when compressed. 
In France experiments made by firing 
a 10-inch shot through a mattress of 
cellulose demonstrated that the fibers 
came together and swelled so rapidly 
that only three gallons of water passed 
through the aperture, and in a short time 
the hole was closed entirely. Cellulose 
was first used in ship building in 1884, 
but it obtained favor so rapidly that in 
1890 the French introduced it into some 
forty vessels of their navy, and in the 
Same year its use was ordered as a means 
of protection in the construction of ships 
in Russia, Holland, Japan and Greece, 
as well as in the American navy. It 
was soon demonstrated that the supply 
of cocoanuts in the world was far too 
small to furnish the cellulose demanded 


for warships alone, and search was made 
for a more plentiful and cheaper ma- 
terial. The Cramp Ship Building Co. 
spent years in trying to finda substance 
that. would serve the same purpose, and 
at last discovered it in such abundance 
that the question of supply was forever 
settled. Corn stalk, which the farmer has 
been throwing away as waste, was found 
to contain in its pith the, very best ma* 
terial in the world. for making cellulose. 
Almost immediately arrangements were 
made to build large factories in different 
parts of the country where corn was the 
staple crop. Three such factories have 
already been established in this country 
and two in Europe. This corn pith, for 
ages considered worthless, has been 
found to contain not only cellulose to 
be used for protecting ironclad vessels, 
and preventing them from sinking in 
case their shell is punctured below the 
water line, but also from it can be made . 
smokeless powder, dynamite, and other 
high explosives, fine art paper, varnish, 
kodak films, car box packing, filler, 
water proof cloth, linoleum, imitation 
silk, patent leather finish, face powder, 
silicate packing, and a hundred other by- 
products the despised corn stalk was 
never dreamed to contain. The outer 
lining, that which contains the pith, is 
made into a substance which is used to 
adulterate flour, also as a cattle foo 
poultry fattener, and egg producer. 
Some of it will be made up into candy, 
part into coloring dyes, and other prop- 
erties have been discovered which make 
it one of the most useful substances the 
earth produces. It will add thousands 
of dollars to the crop receipts of farmers, 
which is almost entirely clear gain, since 
the product utilized is only that which 
was considered worthless. 


The Lowest Round Trip Rates Ever Made from the Northern States 


To Southwest Missouri, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Louisiana and Texas will 
be in effect on October 3rd and 17th, November 7th and 21st, December 5th 


and tgth, 1905, for tickets, with 21 day 
both going and return trip at all points 


s’ limit, and privilege of stopovers on 
en route south of Kansas City. 


If you 


are interested, write to the undersigned for complete information. 


S. G. Warner, 


CEP SETA HIE CES Ry., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Industrial Notes. 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Beaumont shin- 
gle and Lumber Mfg. Co. has been chartered 
and will soon erect a mill. About fifty men 
will be constantly employed. 


De QUEEN, ARK.—The city council has 
now under consideration the question of 
granting a water works franchise. Excel- 
lent artesian water is found within the city 
limits. The county commissioners have ac- 
cepted the plans for the new Sevier coun- 
ty court house. Eleven carloads of peaches 
and heavy shipments of peaches by express 
left here during the peach season for the 
Northern markets, Large. quantities of 
peaches were used by the local canneries. 
Some of the growers realized as much as 
$200 per acre. 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—Land has been re- 
cently purchased here for the establishment 
of a walnut lumber mill. About $75,000 
will be invested in the enterprise. 

GENTRY, ARK.—The fruit shipments for 
the season of 1905 amount to 19,200 crates 
of strawberries, 6,000 crates of blackberries 
and raspberries. The apple crop is yet to be 
marketed. The egg shipments during the 
last six months amounted to 3,000 cases of 
80 dozen each, and the poultry shipments 
during the same time amounted to 80,000 
pounds. Six thousand acres are NOW planted 
in tree fruits at this point. 

GRAVETTE, ARK.—While boring a well 
at this point, a deposit of lead ore from ten 
to twelve feet thick, at a depth of 100 feet, 
was passed through. Other borings are to 
be made to ascertain the extent of this de- 
posit. 

HATFIELD, ARK.—The peach crop in 
this neighborhood amounted to about 2,000 
bushels, or 6,000 crates, and was profitably 
marketed, Several new brick buildings are 
now in course of erection. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—The Lake Charles 
Chemical Company, which is working up 
the waste products of the sawmills, is now 
shipping a superior quality of turpentine in 
large quantities. 

MARBLE, |. T.—A barrel, tub and bucket 
factory will be established here at an early 
day. A lime kiln, to work up the waste 
products of the marble quarry will be in 
running order within the next ninety days. 


The first carload of marble blocks was 
shipped to Kansas City by the Southern 
Marble Company on September 2d, 1905. 
This initial carload is the forerunner of 
thousands of carloads to follow as the quar- 
ries are developed. 


MENA, ARK.—A deposit of asbestos has 
been recently discovered at Mount Ida, in 
Montgomery county adjoining. Mr. H. C. 
McCutchan has purchased a lot on which 
will be erected a new laundry. W. E. Live- 
ly, of Texarkana, has recently purchased 
the ground: required for a box and crate 
factory, same to be erected immediately. 
Construction on the Mena & Eastern Rail- 
way is now being vigorously pushed and 
within a few months the mines and slate 
quarries will be within easy reach. ; 


PITTSBURG, KAS.—The water works 
system of Pittsburg is now being greatly 
enlarged. During the month of July there 
have been placed on the county records real 
estate transactions amounting to $902,720. 
The property which changed hands is class- 
ified as follows: Real estate, county $4438,- 
390, Pittsburg city property $428,137; other 
town property $31,183. Of the real estate 
outside of the towns $438,700 was for coal 
lands and only $4,690 for farm property. 


POTEAU, I. T.—Mr. W. T. Banks, the in- 
ventor of a new explosive called “sugar pow- 
der,” is now negotiating with the Commer- 
cial Club for a suitable site for a factory. 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—Mr. A. J. John- 
son, representing an Eastern firm, has 
shipped from here his thirteenth carload of 
poultry. During the last four months Mr. 
Johnson has paid out for poultry in Siloam 
Springs $20,000, or $5,000 per month. The 
firm represented -by Mr. Johnson has 
shipped through Kansas City, during the 
last four months, 56 carloads of poultry. 


TEXARKANA,  TEX.—Texarkana will 
soon be supplied with a very cheap fuel. A 
company with $100,000 capital is now de- 
veloping the lignite beds located thirty 
miles west and will.manufacture briquettes, 
for which purpose the lignite is reported as 
being well adapted. A new sewer pipe and 
tiling plant, costing $200,000, is to be estab- 
lished here at an early day. About 100 to 
150 men will be employed in the new plant. 
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RELIABLE 


INFORMATION 


ABOUT THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN COUNTRY 


/ 

If you desire special information concerning any section of country along the line of the K. C.S. Ry., if you 
want information concerning the quality and value of lands. the possibility of profitable farming, fruit growing, stock 
raising, truck raising, or the Opportunities for business awaiting you, or if you are looking for resorts for pleasure or 
health, write to any of the addresses given below and a prompt reply is assured. 


GENERAL FARMING LANDS. 


Beaumont, Tex.—Oswald Realty -Co., Cc) IL, 
Nash Co., W. Wilson Development Co., 
A. R. Hare, 


DeQueen, Ark.— C. P. Brown, W. A. Craps 

Drexel, Mo.—C. E. Faulkner & Co. 

Gentry, Ark.—C. C. Lale. 

Grannis, Ark.—J. H. Orr, 

Gravette, Ark.—J. T. Oswalt. 

Horatio, Ark.—W. W. Millwee. 

Joplin, Mo.—Marion Staples. 

Kansas City, Mo —E. O Haight, 558 Gibraltar Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas Cjty Southern Land and Im- 


migration Co., 201-202 Beals Building, 9th and Wyan- 
dotte Streets. 

Leesville, La.—J. W. Dennis, W. A. Martin. 

Marble City, I. T.—E. Bee Guthrey. 

Mena, Ark.—G. B. Dennis, S. B. Shrewsbury. 

Neosho, Mo.—T. P. Anderson, J. M. Z. Withrow. 

Port Arthur, Tex.—Geo. M. Craig. 

Sallisaw, I. T.—J. E. Chriss. 

Siloam Springs, Ark.— Dunlap & Son. 

Shreveport, La —Wm. Hamilton & Co.,S. B. Simon Real 
Estate Co., J. G, Paty. 

Texarkana, Texas —O, P. Taylor & Co., G. Less & Con 
Texarkana Real Estate Co. 

Waldron, Ark.— Forrester Duncan Land Co. 

Westville, I. T.—R. H., Couch. 


RICE LANDS, FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 
OIL LANDS, 


Lake Charles, La.— North American Land & Tim :er Co, 

Port Arthur, Tex.—Jan Van Tyen. 

Nederland, Tex.—aA., Burson. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Oswald Realty Co., W. D. 
Wilson Investment Co., A. R. Hare. 


TIMBER LANDS AND MILL PROPERTIES. 


Lake Charles, La.—North American Land & Timber Co. 
Shreveport, La.—J. G. Paty. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


Arkansas—F. §. Baker, Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, Harrison, Ark.; EB. A. Schicker, Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Camden, Ark. 

OE maa S. Land Office, Natchitoches, 


Missouri—G, A. Raney, Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, Springfield, Mo. 


CHEROKEE AND CHOCTAW INDIAN 
LANDS. 


Sallisaw, I, T.—K. & A. V. Land Co. 
Westville, T. T.—R. H. Couch. 
Spiro, 1. T.—Indian Territory Investment Co. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT AND TRUCK LANDS, 


De Queen, Ark.—C. P. Brown, W. A. Craig. 

Grannis, bre dae Orr. 

Horatio, Ark. . W. Millwee. 

Kansas City, Mo.—E. O. Haight, 553 Gibraltar Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City Southern Land and Im- 
migration Co., 201-202 Beals Building, 9th and Wyan- 
dotte Streets. 

Gentry, Ark.—C., C. Lale, 

Siloam Springs, Ark.—Dunlap & Son. 

Texarkana, Texas—O. P. Taylor & Co., Texarkana Real 
Estate Co., G. Less & Co. 


BUSINESS LOCATIONS. 


Write to S. G. Warner, General Passenger 
Agent, Kansas City, Mo., for copy of “K. CG 
S. Opportunities for Business.” or write to 
any of the commercial associations named 
elow. 


Beaumont, Tex.— Chamber of Commerce, H. G. Spauld- 
ing, Secy. 


“DeQueen, Ark,—Im provement Club, F. L. Mallory, Secy. 


Fort Smith, Ark.— Commercial Club, E. B. Miller, Secy. 


Gentry, Ark.—Commercial Club, Leo A. 
Moore, Secy. 


Horatio, Ark.—W. W. Millwee. 


Lake Charles, La.—Board of Trade, H. B. 
Milligan, Pres. 

Leesville, La.—W. A. Martin, Mayor. 

Mansfield, La.—Progressive League, J. F. 


McFarland, Secy. 
Town of Mena, Ark.—C. C, Palmer, Mayor. 


Neosho, Mo.—Commercial Club, Lee D. Bell, 
Secy. 


Poteau, I. T.—Poteau Improvement Co., Ed. 
McKenna, President. 


Port. Arthur, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce, 
Tom W. Hughen, Secy. 
Sallisaw, I. T.—Western Land and Immigration Co. 
Shreveport, La.—Progressive League, A. R. Holcombe, 
ec’y. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.— Commercial Club, D. Zimerman, 
Secy. 


Texarkana, Tex.—Commercial Club, J. Huck- 
ins, Jr., Secy, 


Zwolle, La.—Bank of Zwolle. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS, 


Neosho, Mo.—Spring City Hotel, 
Hotel, Southern Hotel. 


Noel, Mo.—City Hotel. 


Siloam Springs, Ark.—Commercial Club, John 
Ewing House, Cottage Hotel. 


Sulphur Springs, Ark.—Church & Paul. 
Port Arthur, Tex.—Jan Van Tyen. 
Lake Charles, La.—Board of Trade. 


Central 


Sinall Game, Quail, Rabbits, Squirrels, ete.— 
Merwin, Amoret, Hume, Stotesbury, Oska- 
loosa, Asbury, Neosho, Goodman, Lanagan, 
all in Missouri. 


Wild Turkey, Quail, Prairie Chickens, Rab- 
bits, Squirrels, ete.—Sulphur Springs, Sil- 
oam Springs, Ark., Stilwell, Redlands, Po- 
teau, I. T. 


Deer, Bear, Turkeys, Raccoon, Opossum and 
Smaller Game—Rich Mountain, Mena, De 
Queen, Hatfield, Grannis, Horatio, Ravan- 
na and Janssen, Ark., Texarkana, Texas, 
Mooringsport, Shreveport. Mansfield, Many 
and Leesville, La., and Beaumont, Tex. 


Ducks and Waterfowl in Season—Poteau, I. 
T., Mooringsport, Shreveport, Mansfield, 
Leesville and Lake Charles, La., and Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur, Tex. 


Black Bass, Trout, Croppie, Perch, Catfish— 
Amoret, Asbury, Neosho and Noel, Mo., Sil- 
oam Springs, Ark., Westville, Stilwell, Red- 
land, Poteau, I. T., Mena, De Queen, Rich 
Mountain, Ravanna, Janssen, Ark., Tex- 
arkana, Tex.., Mooringsport, Shreveport, 
Mansfield, Leesville, Many, Lake Charles, 
La., Beaumont, Tex. 


Tarpon, Sea Trout and Salt Water Game Fish 
—Port Arthur, Tex. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


S. G. WARNER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
N. D. BALLANTINE, Superintendent Transportation. 
J. W. METCALF, Supt. (N. Div.) Pittsburg, Kas. 

T. E. JARRETT, Supt. (S. Div.) Texarkana, Texas. . 


J. A. Epson, President. 

W. CouGHLIN, Genera] Manager. 

E. E. SMYTHE, Genera! Freight Agent. 

H. A, WEAVER, Assistant General Freight Agent. 
GENERAL: OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


TEXARKANA & FORT SMITH RAILWAY CO. 


J. A. Epson, President. T. E. JARRETT, Superintendent. 
W. L. EstEs, First Vice-President. C. E. PERKINS, General Freight Agent. 
S. G. Hopkins General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


GENERAL OFFICES, TEXARKANA, TEX. 


ARKANSAS WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


J. F. Reap, President, Ft. Smith, Ark. J. W. METCALF, Superintendent, Pittsburg, Kas. 
J. A. Epson, V.-President, Kansas City, Mo. E. E. SmytuHeE, Gen’! Freight Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. CouGHLin. Gen’! Manager, Kansas City, Mo. S. G. WARNER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Traffic Representatives of the Port Arthur Route. 


The authorized representatives of the Port Arthur Route whose names and addresses are given below will, upon 
application in person or by letter or telegram, promptly and cheerfully answer any inquiries concerning time of trains, 
rates of fare and transportation facilities. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS. J. UC. Mow (K.C.S. Ry.', Commercial Agt. R. A. Morris (T. & Ft. S. Ry.) City Ticket Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILLS., Marquette Building. O. G. Parsley (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent, 

DALLAS, TEXAS. A. Catuna (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 

FORT SMITH, ARK. H.N. Hall (K.C.S. Ky.), General Agt. C.E. Pitcher, (K. C.S. Ry,) City Pass. & Ticket Agt. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS, 206 Main Street. E. E. Elmore (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 

* JOPLIN, MO. C. W. Nunn (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. S. O. Lucas (K. C.S. Ry.), Ticket Agent. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., 9th and Walnut Streets. J.C. Brown (K.C.S.Ry.), City Passenger & Ticket Agent. E.C. Fox 
(K. C. S. Ry.), Depot Ticket Agent, 2nd and Wyandotte Streets. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA. E. E. Gibson, (K.C.S.Ry.), General Agent. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., 710 Commerce Street. J. M. Carriere (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 513 Houser Building. C. H. Ivers (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. R.R. Mitchell, (K.C.S.Ry.), General Agent. A.B. Avery, Union Station Ticket Agent. 
C. O. Williams, City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 

TEXARKANA, TEXAS. S. G. Hopkins (T. & Ft. S. Ry.), City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


HDs DUTTON Ae Us catrtcleie nec ertet rie tatrenee ehialers fists sccan sey een ciety Traveling Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
JOH SAMORRISS9 =. cane eee Sa AIRS aC ca ER SS Traveling Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
PVE ROESEER oe eo egntoins sete sete inte cele ss Traveling Passenger and Immigration Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 


Land Agents Promoting Immigration to the Line of 
The Kansas City Southern Railway 
In States Not Traversed by the K. C. 5. Ry. 


Dr. H. J. Aberly, south Omaha, Neb. R. L. Cravens, Excelsior Springs, Mo 
Ne nes’, Bristol gone A. L. Cruze, Vincennes, Ind. aa 
.M. Austin, st. Joseph, Mo. ; 2-1: < : 
WWOLEL! Axton Rockport Sines He J, Genaineba tile Hartford, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. EH, Baker, 1048 LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. Wwe Deva Gren 
R. N. Baker, Green City, Mo. H SD owt ttawa, Kans. 
W. G. Banfill, Eaton, Ohio. aka thaee ae eee ae 
D. R, Barbour, Westfield, Ind. ee i ae De 
Mrs. S. E, Barringer, 3219 Halstead, Chicago, Ill. 7 2B Bba y, Albia, Towa. 
F. C. Bartley. Russell, Kans. . H. Ebaugh, Glenwood, Iowa. 
C. J. Bassanear, Reinbeck lowa. F. M. Eutreken, Coffeen, Ills. ; 
Wi. O. Beattie, Little Falls, Minn. J. M. Entwhistle, 90 Washington, Chicago, III. 
W. H. Beebe, Jacksonville, Ils. J. A. Fetty, Viola, Wis. 
L. J. Bell, Wick, Towa. W. P. Finks, Lamar, Mo. 
E. C. Belt, Oelwein, Lowa. EK. E. Fisher, 74 Pearl Str., New York. 
D. H. Bevins, Corning, Iowa. Fisher, Gaunt & Co., Marshall, Mo. 
Cc. J. Blackburn, Blackburn, Mo. W. D. Ford, Galena, Kans. 
Quincy Blosser, Blosser, Mo. W. H. Ford, Quinlan, Tex. 
F. V. Bronson, Powhattan Kans D. B. Forsythe, Mystic, Iowa. 
W. J. Brown, Independence, Kans. C. H. Foss, Milaca, Minn. 
E. H. Burlingham. Oelwein, lowa. Lee Frazier, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 
R. H. Cadwallader, Louisburg, Kans. P. F. Geb, Reinbeck, Iowa 
John Carr, Lincoln, Neb. W. A. Gillinwaters, Ozark, Ark. 
S. W. Castle, Sedalia, Mo. W.F. Glenn, Waverly, Mo. 
J. C. Christopher & Co., Warrensburg, Mo. James Glick, Welsh. La. 
H, B. Clifton, Hamilton, Mo. Homer L, Goble, DeKalb, Mo 
H. B. Coffield, Quincy, Ill. E. Goodenough, Minneapolis. Minn. — 


¥ 


CuRRENT EVENTs. 


J. T, Grimes, Hiawatha, Kans. 
E. Gulick, Denison, Lowa. 
Wm. H. Hagendorn, Colfax, Iowa. 


Delmore Hawkins, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


E. S. Hays, DeKalb, Mo. 

F. C. Helder, Manhattan, Kans. 

A. R. Haas, Tingley, lowa. 

W. W. Harrison, Anderson. Ind. 

Jay Hall, Smithville, Mo. 

W. A. Hanna, Napoleon, Ohio..- 
H. Harris, Vesta, Minn. 

N. Harris, Ellsworth, Kans, 

J. W. Heskett, Jefferson City, Mo. 
H. F. Hicks, Cambridge, Kans. 
Walter D. Hill, Beatrice, Neb. 

A.G Hogendorn, Curtis, Nebr. 

Sam’! W. Hoover, Harrisonville, Mo. 

B. H. Hopkins, St. Charles, Mo. 
John W. Howell, Birmingham, Il. 
H. B. Huber, Marion, Ind. 

M. A. Hughes, Anders.-n, Ind. 

C. F. Hunt, Ft. Scott, Kans. 

Frank J. Horton, Davis City, Iowa. 
Gus. M. Hodges, Sedalia, Mo. 

A. W. Jaques, Fairfield, Iowa. 

A. W. Johnson, Ironwood, Mich. 

F. A. Jones, Geneva, Texas. 

Dr. J. D. Justice, Quincy, Ill. 

Miss Helen Kimber, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Wm. Kissinger, Columbia City, Ind. 
Aaron Lambert, Piedmont, Kans. 
J. W. Lambert, Guthrie Center, Iowa 

G. W. Leach, Bethany, Mo. 

A. W. Legg, Windfall, Ind. 

R. B. LeRoy, Webster City, Iowa. 
P. F. Levins, Ellsworth, Minn. 
P. B. Libberton, Mt. Carroll, I1l. 
. W. Livingstone, Nebraska City, Neb. 
. R Lochrie, Lorimore, Iowa 

H. Locker, Aurora, Mo. 

. E. Lockwood, Chariton, lowa. 


mane 
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R. Lyell, Shelbina, Mo. 
. C. T. McCall, Lorimore, Iowa. 
aac McClellan, Sheridan, Ark. 
W. McMahon, Beattie, Kans. 
. A Malone, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Maloney, Garnett, Kans. 
. J. Marsden, Rock Island, Ills. 
. W. Martin, Mason City, Il]. 
. H. Masden. Norborne, Mo 
. M. Meredith, Sparta, Tenn. 
. J. Morgan, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
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Moore, Carthage, Mo. 
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. F_ Lugar, 15u8 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ge 
1e0. H. Nehf, 90) Washington St,, Chicago, III. 


M. HE. Nichols, Coffeyville, Kans. 
W. E. Niles, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
G. A. Noel, Webb City, Mo. 
W._E. Ochiltree, Connersville, Ind. 
M. V. B. Parker, Olathe, Kans. 
Eugene Parrish, Nevada, Mo. 
R. J. Peters, Atchison, Kans. 
G. W. Pinkerton, Hazen, Ark. 
James Piper, Galena, Kans. 
T. L. Porter, Alma, Nebr. 
M. C. Portman, Plano, Tex. 
Jno. W. Powell, Falls City, Neb. 
A.D Powers, Mason City, Iowa. 
N. A. Prentiss, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
A. M. Ragle, Cotfeyville, Kans. 
C. C, Randell, Davenport, Okla. 
L, A, Reiley, Wapello, Iowa. 
Robinson & Cates, Southwest City, Mo. 
R. A. Roddy, Centralia, Mo. 
M. '.. Rosenberger, Iowa, Kans. 
EK. L. Rosenberger, Hiawatha, Kans. 
FF, S. Rowland, Orrick, Mo. 
J. F. Salmon, Versailles, Mo. 
W. A. Saum, Des Moines, Iowa. 
R. F. Scott, Bridgeport, Nebr. 
John H. Sea, LaHarpe, III. 
Wm Sharp, Clay Center, Kans. 
John Shibley, Green City, Mo. 

'. Shultz, Jennings, La. 
T. C. Skeen, Security Bldg . Sf. louis, Mo. 
C. D. Smiley, Sioux City, Iowa. 
H. Clay Smith, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
P. F. Smith, Mendon, Mo. 
S. W. Sparlin, Barron, Wis. 
Guy R. Stanton, Union City, Mich. 
Thos. R. Starns, Davenport, Kans. 
M. 8S. Stevens, Graceville, Minn. 
R. Stewart, Chillicothe, Mo. 
J. F. Still, Jackson, Tenn. 
J. H. Surles, Putnam, Tex. 
B. A. Shaver, Kasson, Minn. 
Harry Thompson, Iola, Kans. 
J. H, Thrasher, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 
F.. W. Tomlinson, Williams, Iowa. 
L, J. Tompkins, Winona, Mo. 
Geo. K. Torrence, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Truex & Duncan, Maysville, Mo. 
J. K. Turner, Greenville, Mo. 
J. H. Vander Linden, Pella, Iowa. 
L. E. Watson, Chillicothe, Tex. 
J. W. West. Bentonville, Ark 
C. H. Williamson, Ottawa, Kans. 
C. L Wilson’ Colby, Kans. 
Jenk E Wright, Chariton, Iowa. 
H. H. Young, Peru, Ind. 


IMMIGRATION AGENTS ON THE LINE. 


T. P. Anderson, Neosho, Mo. 
k. H. Bates, Kansas City, Mo. 

T. G. Bates, Waldron, Ark 

John Begley, Howe, I. T. 
J. C. Berry, Sallisaw, I. T. 
E. H. Borton, Neosho, Mo. 
Cc. P. Brown, DeQueen, Ark. 
R. E. Bruner, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. T. Bunch, Beaumont, Tex. 
F. E. Bingham, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. J. Chambliss, Kansas City. Mo. 
J. EH. Chriss, Sallisaw, I. T. 


C. F. Church, Sulphur Springs, Ark, 


Wm. M. Clay, Kansas City. Mo. 

D. P. Clemmons, Cleveland, Mo. 
J. H. Cloonan, Bunch, I. T. 

J. M. Cole, Hall Bldg , Kansas City, Mo. 
Collins & Hunsaker, Decatur, Ark 

S. K. Cordon, Redland. I. T. 
Courington & Stewart, Heavener, I. T. 
RoacliCOUCH S VWiestyilless ly oko 

F. B. Croft, Stotesbury, Mo. 
Werle Davis, sstilwell nr. LD. 

F. E. DeLongly. Mena, Ark. 

G. B. Dennis, Mena, Ark. 

S. K. Dun an, Jr., Waldron, Ark. 


Dunlap & Son, Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Chas, Evans, Pineville, Mo. 
Cc. E. Faulkner, Drexel, Mo. 
Mart'n Gauldin, Kansas City. Mo. 
Will J. Graves, Anderson, Mo. 
J F Grubbs. Ft Smith. Ark. 

E. Bee Guthrev, Marble City, I. T. 
Edw. Haglin, Ft. Smith. Ark 

G. A. Hays, Texarkana, Tex. 
Wm H. Hamilton. Shreveport, La. 
W. A. Harrison, Waldron, Ark. 

I. E. Himes, Kansas City, Mo 

W. D. Hoyt, Mena, Ark. 

Cc. H. Hutchins, Amoret, Mo. 


A. E. Ivey, Stilwell, I. T. 

M. M. Johnson, Lanazan, Mo. 

Rk. L. Johnson, Allene, Ark. 

W. S. Johnson, Gillham, Ark. 
C. C. Lale, Gentry, Ark. 

Jos. P. Landes, Port Arthur, Tex. 
Isaac Landers, Neosho, Mo. 
W.C.D Lang, Ashdown. Ark. 

G. A. Lavender, Mena, Ark. 
G. G. Leach, Hornbeck, La. 

G. Less, Texarkana, Tex, 

F. A. Locke, Ashdown, Ark. 

Thos. J. McBride, DeQuincey, La. 

J. D. McClenny, Zwolle, La. 
H. M. MecIvo1, Foreman, Ark. 
Harrison Miller, Leesville, La. 
G. M. Mott, Converse, La. 
John W. Miller, Noel, Mo. 

C B. Nash, Jr , Gentry, Ark. 

C. R. O’Neal, Texarkana, Tex. 

Jas, H. Orr, Grannis, Ark. 

A. Oswald, Beaumont, Tex. 

J. T. Oswalt. Gravette, Ark. 
C.C Palmer, Mena. Ark 

W. lL. Perkins, Winthrop, Ark. 
R. J. Proffitt Kansas Citv, Mo. 

Geo. L. Rector, Gillham, Ark, 
J. W. Reinmiller, Neosho, Mo. 
H L. Rogers, Stilwell, I T. 

W.E Singleton, Mansfield, La 

W. A. Streator, Waldron, Ark 

W. O. Taylor, DeQueen, Ark. 
Dan Vandegaer, Many, La. 

Tom Wall, Poteau, I. T. 

G. T. Williams, Merwin, Mo. 
A. F. Wilson, Stotesbury, Mo. 
Jno. L. Woolfolk, Kansas Citv, Mo. 
I. M. Yost, Beaumont, Tex. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


BUY OR RENT 


8,000 Acres of the Richest Rice Lands in Texas, 7 


These rice farms are situated in Jefferson County, Texas, at and between the town of 
Nederland and the city of Port Arthur, Texas, convenient to warehouses and rice mills, and 
are supplied with water by the most complete pumping plant in Texas. These lands have 
yielded rice crops ranging from twelve to twenty barrels per acre, which were sold at $3.00 to *— t 
$3.50 per barrel. ah 

The annual rental is two barrels of rough rice for the use of the land and two barrels of 
rough rice for the delivery of water. 

The PORT ARTHUR LAND COMPANY sells and rents good rice land. Price of 
land $25 to $40 an acre, according to location, on terms agreeable to purchaser. 

PORT ARTHUR RICE AND IRRIGATION COMPANY furnishes wa'‘er at two sacks 
an acre to be paid at the end of the season. 


“ 


‘ 
{ 
3 
‘ 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS ry ; 


PORT ARTHUR RICE AND IRRIGATION COMPANY a 
| PORT ARTHUR LAND COMPANY : 


JAN VAN TYEN, General Manager. #=PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS a 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENTS EVENTS. ss 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Are You Tired of Living? 


Are you so addicted to. the use of 


Opium, Morphine, Cocaine, Alcohol 
or Other Drugs 


that you cannot look forward to a happy future? If so, why 
not be cured? 


THE CADDO MEDICAL Co. 


Guarantee to cure you, and will cure you if you come here. 
No money paid until cured. 


New private Sanitarium equipped for your comfort. All letters 
strictly confidential. , 


sddresss 1. EF. Boone, 


P. O. Box 167, 
Phones: New, 403; ON, 274. Shreveport, La. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT Events. 
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We have our large 
e Spring and Dixie 
The St. Elmo Springs for Sale. | crcrara for sale, 
‘ located at Decatur, 
Benton County, Ar- 
kansas, on the K. C. S. Ry. The orchard and spring is located about four blocks 
from the depot at Decatur, a growing town of 400 people, it contains 83 acres of land, 
about 25 acres of native timber, about six acres of alfalfa and clover, five acres in corn, 
14 acres of three-year-old bearing peach trees, 600 peach trees set last Spring, four 
acres of old apple orchard, three acres of blackberries and grapes, quince, cherries 
and other small fruit. All fruit is of best varieties. 

A cement dam below the spring forms a fine trout pond and flows over the dam 
eight feet wide and two inches deep, pond is above all overflow of creek water, the 
spring is clear, sparkling soft water of medical properties. 

The farm has two houses, large barn and out buildings. 

We also have for sale around Gentry, Arkansas, six miles south of Decatur, sev- 
eral tracts of timber land, at $15 to $80 per acre, and several town lots and buildings; 
also several small fruit tracts in Gentry of five acres. 

We are the owners of the above property, and solicit your correspondence. 

Address, 


L. H. and LEO A. MOORE, Gentry, Arkansas. 


We take pleasure in recommending to homeseekers, looking for homes in one of the finest fruit 
sections on our line, the above firm of L. H. and Leo A. Moore. They are reliable and responsible men» 
and worthy of your correspondence. 

F. E. ROESLER, TRAVELING PASSENGER & IMMIGRATION AGENT, 
ERNEST N. BROWN, ADVERTISING AGENT, 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


0 HEN YOU WANT the nicest things in 

Printing you must go the best shops. 
Ours is the best equipped in Kansas City. 
Write for samples and prices. Booklet, Cata- 


log and Magazine Publishing our specialty. 


2 


GERARD 6&6 BROWN, Printers 
1417-1419 Main Street 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


5 


of 
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THE TEXARKANA NATIONAL BANK. 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


Capital, $100,000.00; Surplus, $275,000.00; Deposits, $1,500,000.00. 


FOR PRICES 
ON PRINTING 
WRITE TO 


Homeseekers! 


I have traveled over Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Indian Territory, Texas, and located in 
N. W. Arkansas, adjoining Indian Territory; this 
beats all for health, water, fruit, grain; prices and 
particulars, inclose stamp. 


I. T. OSWALT 


GRAVETTE, ARK, 


Cc. L. NASH H. C. SCHWANER 


NASH & SCHWANER 


(Successors to C. L. NaAsH & Co.) 


RIcE, TIMBER AND FARMING LANDS 
City PROPERTY AND RENTALS 


Room 5 Landry Bldg. 
Beaumont, Jefferson County, Texas 


a 


MINING 


sh lo} SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 
Southwestern Mine Owners Association 
SLATE, ZINC AND MANGANESE 


MENA, ARK. 


Can furnish information of all mining properties 
in this country. 


Slate Lands in Arkansas 


I have several hundred acres of fine Slate Land 
for sale, near line of R. R. now under construc- 
tion. Write for samples of Slate and price on land. 


G. A, LAVENDER, 
Box 397, Mena, Arkansas. 


Also Farm, Ranch and Orchard Lands. 


all kinds of land. Have 
| Buy and Sel some very fine bottom 
lands. Good mill sites for hardwood mills. 


A special bargain in good plant that manufac- 
tures pine lumber, cypress shingles and hard- 


wood lumber. Surveying land and log roads 
and estimating timber a specialty, 


W. W. MILLWEE, SR. 
Lock Box 45. Horatio, Arkansas 


SOLID INVESTMENTS, 


Being a Cherokee by blood, and thirty years 
residence in the Cherokee country, I know the 
‘*lay of the land.” If you want anything in the 
way of farm, fruit or oil lands in the Cherokee 
Nation, Indian Territory, write me. Town prop- 
erty is gilt edged and growing better all the time. 
If you want solid investments write me. I handle 
no wild-cat schemes, 


Augustus E. Ivey, Stilwell, Ind. Ter. 


111 W. Sixth St. 


SS a ee a ae ne | 
tre a ny NEN LM YS he ROT ee 


GERARD & BROWN 1417-1419 


PRINTERS 


Rac ee Ey Geet UR ed otal BA UL aw ee | 


MAIN STREET 
KANSAS City, Mo. 


O. P. TAytor, Notary Public. W. P. TAYLor. 


O. P. TAYLOR & CO. 


Established 1882. 
‘REAL ESTATE AND IMMIGRATION AGENTS. 


Large farms, truck farms, 
Dwelling and vacant lots. 


Office, 110%4 West Board, "Texarkana, Texas. 


Established January J, 1895 


MARION STAPLES, the pioneer real estate 
man of Southwest Missouri, City of Joplin, Jas- 
per County, has for sale real estate of every 
kind and description, large and small tracts to 
suit customers, including improved farms, or- 
chard, fruit, grazing and timber lands; also zinc 
and lead lands and mining leases in the great 
Joplin mining district. My list of properties is 
not confined to Jasper County, Mo., but includes 
the southern counties of Missouri and northern 
Arkansas, along the line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway and southeastern Kansas. 
Write forinformation. Address 


MARION STAPLES 
Joplin, Mo, 


Missouri and Kansas Farms 


We have a choice list of improved farm 
lands in Miami County, Kas., and Bates 


and Cass Counties, Mo., within 50 miles 
of Kansas City, at from $25 to $50 per acre 
Terms to suit purchaser. Address 


C. E, FAULKNER & CO., Drexel, Mo. 


A FINE 
STOCK 
and 
FRUIT 
FARM. 


648 acres of 

land 12 miles 

from Texar- 

kana, right on 

the Cotton Belt 

Ry; 125 acres 
in cultivation; 12 acres in pasture; entire tract 
under seven wire fence; 150 fruit trees; 250 acres 
in switch cane bottom; balance in timber; good 
six room residence; two tenant houses. Price, 
$15.00 per acre. Send for list. 


G. LESS & CO., TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS 
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J. M Z. WITHROW 
_Farms and City Property for Sale 
MoNeEY TO LOAN 


Can sell you a farm, and lend you part of the 
money to pay for it. Call and see me. 


NEOSHO, NEWTON CO., MO. 


GEO. L. RECTOR (Real Estate) 


GILLHAM, ARKANSAS : 


Mineral, fruit and farm lands at ground floor 
prices. When full tide sets in values will go to 
the tenth story. Now is your time. Wonderful 
discoveries in zinc and lead Jands. Big upheaval 
in mine al land transactions about to take place. 
When the explosion comes you will come witha 
mighty rush. Better come now. 


SOUTHERN PLANATIONS, OIL 
ase tae ie ater AND GAS LAND 
Low Prick LAND 


arms 2 CROPS YEARLY 
LISTS: PRE: 

ALEX R. MAC DONALD, AGENT K.C.S L.& I CO. 

SHREVEPORT-LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Che 


Southern Woman's Magazine 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
Is the only first class high grade monthly 
magazine published in the Southern States. 


Advertising rate 2c an agate line. Sample copy 
mailed free when requested. 


River bottom lands, $8 to $10 per acre. 
Farm and fruit lands, $2.£0 to $6 per acre. 
Farm lands, free from rocks, $6 to $10 per acre, 


J. C. BERRY, SALLISAW, IND. TER. 


Homeseekers and Investors 


Investigate the wonderful opportunities of- 
fered by Sevier, the banner county of western 
Arkansas. ‘ 

Fruit growing Our uplands for fruit and 
vegeta les are the PEER of all. Our bottom lands 
for cotton or corn are unexcelled. 

Stock raising with unlimited range presents 
an attractive field. 

Timber. Vast timber areas for the manufac- 
turer are at hand. : 

Mining. Rich deposits of lead, zinc, copper 
antimony, etc. : 

Get posted by addressing 


TAYLOR & MALLORY, Real Estate Brokers 


De Queen, Arkansas 


SEE OFFER OF A 


Lot in Marble City, Ted Ter, 


FREE 


ON ANOTHER PAGE OF THIS ISSUE. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL - - $250,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - 550,000.00 


SURPLUS, - - $  5c0,000.00 
DEPOSITS, - . 


16,c00.000.00 


GENTRY, BENTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


Get a fine farm or a fruit orchardin the big red apple country, where you can produce 
all standard crops, raise live stock and grow the finest fruits in the United States. 
Gentry ships about 4oo carloads of fruit per season. 


Write for information, prices, etc., to 


HOME COOKING 


Nem —_C,. C, LALE, Gentry, Arkansas 


FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 


DORNSIFE RESTAURANT CO. 


819 MAIN STREET, KANSAS CITY 


OPEN ALL NIGHT 


TELEPHONE 2337 MAIN — 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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POPULATION 4,000 


The Finest Summer Resort in the West 


ueneeee 


ALTITUDE 1,041 FEET 


Ships more strawberries, fine fruits, poultry and eggs than any 
other city in Southwest Missouri. 

A great mining, manufacturing and jobbing center and the best 
built, best watered, best shaded city. Seven springs in city 
limits, surrounded by best strawberry land, wheat land, grass 
land and mineral land. 


NEOSHO OFFERS 


splendid openings for a sanitarium, creamery, hosiery mills, 
machine shops, fruit evaporator, cannery, white lime works 
cloth glove factory, woven wire fence plant, box, barrel and 
crate factory, overalls, pants and shirt factory, stone quarry, 
farmers and fruit men, and wants more houses to rent. 

For information address 


NEOSHO COMMERCIAL CLUB 


A. L. BRANNOCK, President & a & LEE D. BELL, Secretary 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EvEnts. 
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- GET A FARM NEAR 


POTEAU, INDIAN TERRITORY, 


WHILE YOU CAN GET IT CHEAP. 

It is situated at the junction of the Kansas City Southern and the Frisco 
railroads, 30 miles southwest of « ort Smith, Ark. It is the seat ot the 
United States Court for the Poteau Division of the Central District of the 
Indian Territory, and will be the county seat when statehood is accom- 
plished. On the east and south and north is the beautiful valley of the 
Poteau River, covered with virgin forests of gum, hickory, ash, oak, 
sycamore, elm, and other timber. On the west is the Cavanal Mountain, 
and its toothills unsurpassed in the production of peaches and other fruit, 
and underlaid with several veins of semi-anthracite smokeless coal of the 
finest quality; these lands are the segrated coal land of the Choctaw 
Nation, and will be sold by the United States next winter. 

Poteau has a population of 2,000, with seven churches, and a large 
school house and a fine corps of teachers. We had the first public school 
in the Choctaw Nation, and the school house was built by public sub- 
scription at a cost of $5,000.00. The location is high, well drained, and 
remarkably healthy and the water good. 

We have one large and two small coal mines,two cotton gins, one 
saw mill, one planing mill, one handle factory, one brick yard producing 

building, paving and fire brick, two banks, and nearly all other things 
belonging to a thriving energetic town. We need a canning factory, 
wagon factory, bent wood factory, and any other industry that can work 
up a bountiful supply of the finest timber in the world. 


THE POTEAU IMPROVEMENT CoO. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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LANDS 


hort; where the farmer can work every 
ms, peaches, gripes, cherries, black- 
; where there are plenty of cheap 
eople, and is still growing all the 
are SURE to become the high- 
ticulars to-day. 


TATE CO. 


SOU 


Do you want to live wht 
day in winter and not freeze; 
berries, raspberries and straw 
PRODUCTIVE LANDS, near 
time; where the cheap lands of 
priced lands of to-morrow? If so, 


TEXARKANA 


105 State St., 


Shreveport Progressive League 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA, 


Bargains in farm lands, improved and unimproved. Best opportunities for raising fruit, truck, poultry, 
live stock, etc. Factories wanted For information address, 


Shreveport Progressive League, 
A. R. HOLCOMBE, SkcCRETARY-MANAGER. SHREVEPORT, LOUISANA 


COME TO THE LAND OF GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


Farm, Fruit and Mineral Lands for sale. Prices from 
$10.00 per acre up, on Rasy Terms. Stop renting,— own your 
own home in the land of the Big Red Apple, Clover and Corn. 


Write for information to CHAS. W. EDWARDS, Neosho, Mo. 


Homeseekers, Attention! 


We offer you your choice of hundreds of thousands of acres of improved or 
unimproved lands in SOUTHWEST MISSOURI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS, INDIAN 
TERRITORY, LOUISIANA AND TEXAS at 


BARGAIN PRICES. 


Pands-unexcelled, whether for FRUIT, BERRIES, TRUCK, RICE, COTTON: 
GENERAL FARMING, STOCK or POULTRY. Now is the time and this the 
opportunity for you to secure a home in the Southland. For particulars, write or 
call on 

MARTIN GAULDIN, President 


Kansas City Southern Land & Immigration Co. 


201-202 BEALS BUILDING 


Kansas City, Mo. 


THINK OF A CITY BUILT IN ONE DAY 


Big opportunities for the man with limited means 


to become independent. 


VALUES MUST INCREASE 


It is impossible to think 

values will not go up with 

such a trend of progress 
as is going on here. 


See ESE TE 
POTEAU RIVER LOCATED JUST 
BOTTOM LAND a AN AM A RIGHT TO MAKE 
The Most Fertile Land on i 
earth, surtounds me La ae | a great Commercial 
PANAMA ati CENTER 


Greatest Coal Deposits Three Railroads already 


CENTER 


of the World here and another 
are here. OPPORTUNITIES one surveyed. 
FOR Concerning a free round trip 
You’ve heard of the Famous ticket to be given to visit 


INVESTORS Panama, address 


PANAMA COAL E. C. Dunbar, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


\ RITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 
FREE 


IT MEANS MONEY FOR YOU 


Remember, a few lots will be allotted in the main part of town for 
the sake of population at only $40 each, with sixty days to pay for same. 
You can get one of these lots if you apply in time. Thirty days to make 
application. 

For FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


PANAMA IMMIGRATION COMPANY 


E. C. DUNBAR, Gen. Mer. 


Incorporated. American Bank Bldg. 
CAPITAL $24,000.00 FORT SMITH; 
paid up. ARK. 


GERARD & BROWN, PRINTING, KANSAS CITY, MO 


